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German roads will get you 
there - even If nostalgia is 
your destination. On your next 
visit why not call to mind those 
halcyon childhood days when 
your mother or father told you 

fairy tales, maybe German 
ones? The surroundings In 
which our great fairy tale 
writers lived or the scenes In 
which the tales themselves 

were set will make their 

meaning even clearer and 
show you that many are based 
on a fairly realistic 
background. 


On a tour from Hanau, near 
Frankfurt, where the Brothers 
Grimm were born, to Bremen, 
where the Town Band 

(consisting of a donkey, a dog, 
a cat and a cockerel) played 
such dreadful music that It put 
even robbers to flight, you will 

enjoy the varying kinds of 

countryside. And do stop over 
at Bodenwerder. That was 

where Baron Mllnchhausen 
told his breathtaking lies. 

Visit Germany and let the Fairy 
Tale Route be your guide. 
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- Jenscher makes lone bid 
* to keep detente alive 


1 Bremen 

2 Bodenwerder, horc 
Mtinchhausen 

3 Hanau, birthplaceoft 
Brothers Grimm 

4 Alsfeld 


konn Foreign Minister Hans- Dietrich 
jyGenscher has had talks with the So- 

f t Foreign Minister, Andrei Gromyko, 
Vienna. 

[■The aim of the meeting was io try and 
fcep East-West detente alive. It was a 
[II order. 

lOenscher spoke to the Bundestag be- 
xe leaving for his talks. He reiterated 
K Federal Republic's loyally to Nato. 
-But he also included some friendly 
imarfcs addressed to the Soviet Union, 
his gave his Vienna visit the appearun- 
)of being a lone venture in Ostpolitik. 
iThis was not a ease of a restless ally 
wfingat the bit. But something needed 
» be done to break the East- West pnt- 
jtn of events. 

liWas there Anything to be gained? Or 
ten ice-age in world affuirs now inevi- 

SlQscow has felt itself being increa- 
Py driven into u corner since the Ko- 
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1 sirliner was shot down. So Bonh 
ild be unrealistic to expect too much 
^ihe meeting.. ,. 

disarmament may be under disous- 
|nat more conference tables than ever 
° r A'but the, Soviet Union has yet to 
any. substantial move toward Wes- 
1 compromise proposals oii funda- 
n, “l security policy issues. ■ 

"*■« is inundating the Federal 
jubhc wi^h a wave of propaganda 
! ns J m *ssiie modernisation. This 
lead to the assumption that Mos- 
baf already thrown in the towel at 
tteva. 

J®.lat6st Warsaw PacL declaration 
? n< J' 0n ^ rst scrutiny, seem to have 
r • manors much. The note of mo- 
| °n does not conceal the cloven 

i j . ;■ 

Woe virtually insists on the 
Oh jH )ning tbc Nato missiles de- 
Moscow agrees to carry on 
g 8, ing m Geneva. 

had earlier put forward similar 
£ ? I' springing an unpleasant sur* 
■ The t[r ow ' ir ’ em bers of Nato. . 

■ - ral Re P ub, ‘ c is proverbially 
us position at the eye of the 


needle in the East- West conflict, and not 
only the East is to blame. 

It is almost an irony of Atlantic fate 
that the lavish celebrations to mark the 
tricentennial of German immigration 
have opened the eyes of visitors from 
the Federal Republic to the fact that 
German-American ties vary strongly in 
accordance with the overall political at- 
mosphere. 

There was neither discord nor open 
clashes, but Herr Genscher noticed du- 
ring his talks in Washington where the 
current gaps between Bonn and Wash- 
ington remain to be bridged. 

The Social and Free Democratic coa- 
lition was berated by the Opposition for 
years when it was in power in Bonn. . 

It wus accused of wanting to decouple 
Germany frqm America, of promoting 
neutralism and Finlapdisation. 

Now the Christian Democrats have 
been returned to power in Bonn they 
have been quickly obliged to realise 
what n difficult ajly the United States 
can he. 

In the unstable state world affairs are 
now in, the burdens on the alliance tend 
to he imposed from the other side .of the 
Atlantic: from America. 

The strict and, to put it mildly, ego- 

. Continued on page 2 



Briefing encounter 

Bonn Foreign Minister Hans-Qletrlch Genscher (centre) In bonn with' Paul Nltze 
(left) and Kenneth Adelman. Nltze is chief American negotiator at the INF arme ne- 
gotiations In Geneva and Adelman is head of the American arms control and disar- 
mament agency. The meeting was to brief Genscher about the Geneva talks. 

Signs are that Kremlin wants 

• * 1 1 ■ i * - * ■ • • » 

to put the West to the test 




now in, the burdens on the alliance tend rp| ie Soviet Foreign- Minister, Mr 
to he imposed from the other side of the J[ Gromyko, spent more than 10 hours 
Atlantic: from America. over lwo days discussing international 

The strict and, to put it mildly, ego- disarmament problems and East- West 
. Continued on page 2 ties with Bonn Foreign Minister Hans- 

Dietrich • Genscher 
in Vienna. No-one 
_„ r > was expecting their 
^ talks to reach any 
specific conclusion. 
Herr Genscher said 
beforehand it would 
be a mistake; to 
.exaggerate hopes. 
He saw his role as 
less that of ap inter- 
preter or a mediator 
than as a contribu- 
tion .. toward., final 
opinion-making, in 
Communist and 
Western capitals. He 
was well briqfpd by 
the United States pn 
progress at the Ge- 
*5 neya ■ , disarmament 
talks with the Rus- 
sians. : Op neutral 
ground, In Vienna, 
•h . be, was able to learn 
at first hand,, apd 
possibly have ,ex- 
r w plained in detail, the 
- Warsaw Pact states’ 

. . . • . . viewpoint. There are 

Antl-miSSjle protest : many ...indications 

A demonstrator Is carried away at Bremerhsven .during a da- that the [Kremlin is 
mon stratlon against the deployment of Nato missiles In ; West determined to put 
Germany About 100 people were removed from, near an the Wept, particular- 
Amerlcan barracks. Lorries were fpreed to queue as demons- ly Bonn, to the. test- 
trators blocked access to the north German port. Bremerha- Thai wquld mean, 
ven was the first, of a series of rallies, protests and vigils for, the time being, 
olanned for various parts of the Federal Republic. (Sea. page no substantial' re- 

(Photos: dpat suits at the Geneva 

e.) 



talks. We would then have 10 wait and 
see how the Bonn government comes 
out of the clash of viewpoints and war. 
of nerves with the Opposition and the 
peace movement, 

Will Bonn succeed in getting the new 
missiles, even a strictly -limited initial 
number, fitationed in Germany without 
shaking the democratic system of go- 
vernment to the foundations? 

As soon as the outcome of this . clash 
is clear, two Soviet responses seem likely 
lo be inevitable- 

If Nato missile modernisation gets 
under way and it is clear that Bonn has 
no intention of allowing its membership 
of the Atlantic defence and security sys- 




tern to be called into. -question, the 
Kremlin will be prepared to seriously 
discuss further disarmament moves. ■ 
i Beforehand, -the Soviet Union is sure 
to have demonstratively, but to a limited 
extent; have reinforced its own missile 
potential near the’ Intra-German border. 
•.-If, on the contrary, the deployment Of 
new US missiles in the Federal Republic 
proves impossible or is postponed, Mos- 
cow will be able to hope that in the long 
term: German-American relations iwjll 
grow totally estranged. ... 

Bonn would then hopefully withdraw 
from Nato and isolate itself - . 

TheiSoviet response would then.be to 
employ a strategy for ; which prepara- 
tions are already being made. Moscow 
.would do its Utmost to encourage neu- 
tralisation. .. *; ... Franz Fogeler 
(NordweuZeilung, 17 October 
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W hen Chancellor Kohl was asked 
whether German foreign policy 
would continue as before or change, he 
took the edge out of the question. 

Every new government, he said, had 
to work with the situation that existed 
when it took office. Changes could only 
be brought about in the long term. 

He thus accepted a principle that has 
been a hallmark of Bonn's foreign poli- 
cy in particular ever since the Federal 
Republic of Germany was founded. 

There were no fundamental changes 
in 1969 either, which was the previous 
time power had changed hands in 
Bonn. 

There were furious disputes over Ost- 
politik in the years that followed, but 
they tended to hide from view the fact 
that in principle Bonn remained firmly 
tied to the West. 

The Federal Republic did not drift 
off in the direction of the East Bloc and 
could hardly have done so. Its treaty 
ties with' the West and countless fairs 
accomplis made any such idea impossi- 
ble. As though it had learnt thislessonthe 
government of Helmut Kohl and Hans- 
- Dietrich Genscher has likewise attuned 
itself to a policy of accepting fairs ac- 
complis ovsr the past year. 

The disputes that marked the present 
Bonn coalition’s early days seem so 
long past that they might never have 
taken place. 

Take the clash over whether the new 
coalition should continue its predeces- 
sor s Ostpoiitik. It no longer has a leg to 
stand on now Franz Josef Strauss has 
toured Eastern Europe and been asso- 
ciated with a billion-deutschemark loan 
to East Berlin. 

There is no longer any mention, at 
least aloud, of the need for a change in 
_ relations with the Third World in gene- 
ral and Africa in particular. 

This could be explained in terms of 
the pragmatic outlook of conservatives, 
who are not given to ideological fixa- 
tions. It is, indeed, a popular interpreta- 
tion. 

But it is - more to the point to realise 
that there are constant factors in foreign | 
affairs that allow no government to un- I 
dertake abrupt changes except at the \ 
price of grave disad van logos. < 

Every Bonn government is embedded 
in a web of historically accrued rela- * 
tionships that grows steadily more intri- 
cately woven. 

This web is suspended from two , 
mainstays. One Is the; Federal Repub- i 
lie’s security policy significance, the . 
other its economic policy significance. 

■ In security policy it is hard to envis- ! 
age any change at all in the foreseeable 
future.- In economic policy the possibili- 
ty cannot be entirely ruled out. 

The Federal Republic today, with a i 
track reeprd spanning 34 years; seems , 
so self-evident it is worth while recall- 
ing the security policy prerequisites. 

11 * s enough to study the origins or 
the German Treaty signed in 1952 and I 
ratified in 1955 tp realise that the Fede- f 
ral Republic of Germany owes its exis- 
tence to a foreign policy decision of *i 
principle. • ■; 11 

n It can then be seen how the' Federal « 
Republic joined the West and gradually 
found its fpet, throwing away its crut- >, 
ches and freeing itself from the arms of t 
its midwives. • 

Not entirely, of doiirse. Allied rights b 
still apply, as in the context of the treaty 
governing troops stationed in the Fede- | c 
ral Republic or of the Four-Power Ber- it, 
hn Agreement. ‘ • K 

But the feature that weighs most hea- st 
IS * he Proviso, accepted on 5 May in 
1955, the day on which the country in 
gamed full sovereignty, that sovereignty 
was linked to joining Nato. of 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


Bonn policies built round 
two main pillars 


^ Christ undTOlt 

Pulling out of Nato, as suggested by 
Oskar Lafontaine, the SPD mayor of 
Saarbrtlcken, in the context of the mis- 
sile debate, would deprive the Federal 
Republic of its very foundation. 

Its entire raison d’etre, its entire fo- 
reign policy self-concept, would have 
been eliminated. 

Basically, all other strands of the fo- 
reign poljcy web are linked with this 
first knot. The Social and Free Demo- 
cratic coalition's Ostpoiitik would not 
have been possible had it not been for 
Bonn’s firm ties with the West, as has 
often been noted. 

Accession to the United Nations in 
1973, a move that made it much easier 
for the Federal Republic to play an ac- 
tive part in world affairs, likewise deri- 
ves from this web of reference points. 

The Federal ■ Republic, individually 
though it may argue on specific issues, 
has always seen itself as port of the 
Western, world, a world centred on 
Washington. 

Plans Tor neutralism, variously consi- 
dered, have never really stood the 
slightest chance of being put into prac- 
tice. 

Bonn’s foreign policy ramifications 
are so far-reaching, with so- many ties 
having been established, for instance, 
by virtue of membership or the ninny 
UN organisations and other internatio- 
nal bodies, thut it seems absurd to envi- 
sage any one of them being severed. 

One need only call to mind the resi- 
gnation or Germany from the League of 
Nutions in 1933 by comparison to ap- 
preciate the complexity of the present- 
day situation. 


At times it is none loo easy to distin- 
guish which factor weighs more heavi- 
ly: the security policy or the economic 
policy one. 

They lend to interlock, intersect and 
be superimposed on each other. Up to a 
point that was the case 30 years ago. 
Joining the EEC had both an economic 
and a more generally political aspect. 

The Federal Republic has since 
emerged as the moving spirit of Euro- 
pean integration, as has been clearly ap- 
parent in the membership talks of suc- 
cessive newcomers. 

Bonn’s view has invariably been deci- 
sive, whether in connection with the ac- 
cession of Britain, Ireland Hnd Den- 
mark in 1973 or Greek membership 
some years later or, at present, the pro- 
spective membership of Spain nnd Por- 
tugal. 

This is a weight that did not come the 
Federal Republic's way automatically, 
as in the case of security policy. It was 
not a matter of a favourable situation or 
circumstances; it was earned the hard 
way. 

The internal consolidation of the 
state was brought about by an economy 
constantly developing by means of con- 
tinual modernisation and diversifica- 
tion and, above all, by virtue of its rea- 
diness for social compromise. 

This development was brought about 
deliberately and was responsible for the 
importance the Federal Republic of 
Germany was to attain. 

It soon became apparent, both in Eu- 
rope nnd further afield. In the Third 
World the Federal Republic soon mude 
its mark by means of the nature and ex- 
tent ofits development aid. 

Keywords such as Unclud, Gut! and 
FAO are some indication of the dimen- 
sions in which Bonn's foreign policy is 
currently conducted. 


Continued from page 1 


centric economic policy pursued by the 
United States prompted even the pro- 
verbially friendly Bonn President, Karl 
Carstens, to gently raise the issue in his 
speech to Congress. 

Herr Carstens’ remarks were greeted 
with stony silence. Herr Genscher's brief 
was to clearly slate the interests of the 
European Community too in addi- 
tion to his constant warnings against a 
trade war with the East. , 

A point that bares the nerve or our 
political interests, however, is that Ame- 
rica has shut the door to Russia more 
firmly than for a long time. 

Anyone can imagine what our reac- 
tions would be if Soviet missiles had 
shot down an airliner with 60 Germans 
onboard. 

But the sale of tee-shirts in Washing- 
ton with the slogan Stop the Soviets tes- 
tifies to a fundamental current that 
could well strike fear, into us on the 
border between East and West. 

Transposed to . the political level, it 
looks as though some people in Wash- 
ington look on the shooting-down of the 
Korean airliner as confirming their in- 
stinctive judgement that talks cannot re- 
liably be held with the Soviet Union on • 
international security. >• ' 

At present there is very little evidence 
ot the pragmatic approach to Ostpoiitik 


the Reagan administration seemed final- 
ly to have arrived at after on unconscio- 
nably long period of acclimatisation. 

And there is no reason whatever for 
assuming as a matter of course that the 
anti-Soviet view which now prevails in 
the United Slates will be either allevla- 
te l? r reverscd in J 984, an election year. 

The most serious aspect for Bonn and 
other - European countries is the effect 
: this trend may have on Soviet beha- 
viour. 

George F. Kennpn. the US expert on 
the East, is afraid Moscow might now 
view the United States as an arch-enemy 
and behave in an even more unpredicta- 
ble manner. 

If Mr Kennan is right there is indeed 
scant hope of a resumption soon or the 
dialogue between the superpowers. 

. In this state of affairs Bonn, personi- 
fied mainly by Foreign Minister. Gens- 
cher, is as keen on detente as the Brandt 
and Schmidt governments were in their 
Ostpoiitik heydays. 

Herr Genscher's offer of cooperation 
with Moscow to a hitherto unspecified 
extent, his "message of good will to the 
Soviet Union," arises from the need to 
keep the door open at least a chink. 

Even if it is too late to achieve results 
at the Geneva missile talks, the begin- 
nings of missile modernisation must not 
be allowed to mark , the end or all 
East- West ties. 


Ina word, it ma yf airlv L i 
there is not a spot on the l 

the interests or the Federal 
not involved in one way orai 

Two recent projects 
national interface particular!^ 
One is the succession or IWJ 
reiices, the oilier the CSCE, oik 1 
process. * 

The Unclud gatherings » 
taken o„ their own, have imnS 
suits, hut as a whole and by? 
the outlook to which they iU’ 
document the sense of re J 
lelt by the countries that attend 

'lhe Federal Republic is , 6 
participant and, to take but®; 
pie, a reorganisation or the inm 
mil monetary system is in fflK : 
should Bonn choose not to ufc 
regardless how highly the 
rated. 

The CSCE and Helsinki rerin 
ference marathon entails moitfe 
curity and cooperation in Edij 
virtue or the participation of M 
perpowers. 

It may not have mended (he# 
ween East and West but it hut 
participant put it, at least dm 
(and continues to draw up) ta 
of a European security system." 

Bonn Foreign Minister Hindi 
Genscher has always taken itaii 
cst in the C’SCE process. 

Other aspects of 1970s pota 
have declined in importance, ba 
Genscher has repeatedly dui 
CSCE as an instance of the prim? 
continuity in foreign policy. 

If Europe were to be even mm 
ly divided, lie has consistently s 
the Germany would stand lolosei 

In the wake of the Helsinki e 
conference in Madrid there will# 
he u conference on disarmament! 
rope that is due to start in Slot 
next January; special confetti# 
he held until 1986. 

The Fede rul Republic has pic- 
progress ive and constructive fo 
the CSCE process. In its own ins 
will continue to piny this part. 

Cicrhard vonGb 
(Klicinhdier Meikur/Omsd 
TCtefe 


WORLD AFFAIRS 


Kohl keeps his balance 
in Middle East 


Yet Bonn knows full well foil 
cow is not going to offer it po^ 
sents for its own sake. 
works when both superpower* « 
to. It would be succumbing w *** 
fary illusion to believe anything^ 
" Whut Mr Gromyko had to jj 
Vienna thus primarily indicated” 
Moscow imagined it might still brj 
to do business with Washing^* 
what basis. 

If the Vienna talks held forth**' 
as the merest ray of hope Boas 
have to bring its influence to w 
both sides without delay to fl®** 
actions follow words. llM 
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I I s wo early to say £onn Chancellor 
■limit Kohl’s tour of the Middle; 
m a total success merely because 
ng major went wrong, 
itional and international response 

een positive. 

e Chancellor succeeded fqr the 
being in ending debate on the con- 
rsial issue of Leppard tanks for 
[Arabia. 

idid this by saying no, the deal was 
o ahead.. But it was a move to be 
ed with . mixed feelings because 
Kohl made questionable sacrifices 
ling no. 

long-term assessment can clearly 
e made yet. ... 
was not expected that his visit tp 
an, Egypt and Saudi Arabia would 
npl major steps toward a settlement 
inflicts in the Middle East, 
le Arab countries are , justifiably 
ied that America might, in a pre- 
ion.period, shelve US initiatives in 
vliddle East. 

ia( is why they would like to. 'see Eu- 
!, including the Federal Republic of 
nany, take over as prime movers in 
to mediate. 

it it is asking too much of Bonn 
iMKn everyone knows no country must 
mie greater care than the Federal Re- 
pblic to avoid taking sides in the Midd- 
gvEut and to strike a balunce in rela- 
|pnswith Israel and the Arab world. 

" A country with so little leeway cannot 

I ncome a moving force regardless what 
Sews King Hussein may have on Euro- 
pe*n initiatives. 

K The only rold open to Bonn is tho- 
Bodest but sound one of encouraging 
Et United States to keep up its Middle 
Eftl initiative. 

nust lend Wash! nglop . any su pport 
i and encourage America in con- 
ion with its partners in Europe., 
rr .Kohl kept his balance in ; the 
le East, abiding. by the policy pur- 
by his., predecessor Helmut Sch- 
Charming though his Arab hosts 
be didn’t wobble for. a moment, 
every stage of his Journey he called 
Tor recognition of Israel and for the 
fonment of Israeli settlement poli- 
i the occupied West Bank. . 
also, maintained continuity by 
wing -the Palestinians' right to 
termination even though that was 
major issue raised by his hosts, i 
H the Chancellor’s tight-rope walk 
in justice in Israel? Probably not, 
his comments on settlement poli- 
nilitary cooperation with Saudi 
and the arms and equipment 
l|s willing to export. 

Tr Kohl prides himself on having 
Jj l0 a Now the export of the Leo- 
M|c 2 .tank to Saudi Arabia without 
n 8 serious damage . to . relations 
«n Bonn and Riyadh. 
u ^pride is understandable, but re- 
1 having summoned the courage to 
10 does not justify referring to the 
:as a famous victory. .. . 
at is to presuppose , that all the 
^Hor could hope to accomplish 
10 Prevent the worst: from happe- 
■ which is far from having been the 

J fundamental problem of arms 
ns lo nonrNato countries, especiai- 
spots such as the Middle East, 

fpwajnj unlived. 


It might even have worsened because 
Bonn and Riyadh have now agreed in 
writing to include defence issues in their 
cooperation. 

In the final analysis it matters little 
'which weapon systems are supplied to 
Saudi Arabia, whether for instance they 
are the Gepard fCheeta) anti-aircraft 
tank or the Roland anti-aircraft missile. 

A more far-reaching issue arises. It is 
whether Herr Kohl might not, by taking 
this step, have opened floodgates and 
encouraged German arms exports- to a 
degree with which no-one can be happy. 

We can ignore whether the Chancellor 
was politically in a position to do any- 
thing else. The Bonn government would 
say that he wasn't. 

Malaise over military cooperation is 
not limited to necessary consideration of 
Israel. Arms exports to $audi Arabia 
could set a precedent for the Third 
World. . 

Arms are .the export Third World 
cquntries need least. Besides, Bonn 
would find itself in trouble arguing 
whjch country should be sold which 
weapons.. The outcome could be total 
confusion. 

All political parties in Bonn, inclu- 
ding the CDU/CSU, have fundamental 
misgivings, but there are also individual 
critical aspects. 

Is the Gepard tank still a defensive 


S upplies of oil from the Middle East 
are under threat again as a result of 
the delivery of five French Super-Elen- 
dard fighters plus Exocel missiles to 
Iraq. 

..Iran, at war with Iraq, has threatened 
to block the Strait of Hormuz. All tank- 
crs.huve to pass througji the strujt ,tp get 
pul of the Pcrsjiin Gulf,. . 

In thr.ee years of war Against Iraq, the 
ayatollahs have retained the initiative, 
and the world hns grown accustomed to 
their unusual Moves. 

They might be capable of sending out 
a (linker to straddle the strait and then 
simply sinking it. Would that trigger ah 
oil crisis? , 

Last year 2.8 billion tohnes of oil and 
gas, including 2.1 billldh for the W&st, 
was produced - worldwide, but only 
about -600 million tonnes or so came 
from the Gulf. 1 ■ 

This- figure includes the 150 million 
tonnes exported by ; !ran and’ Iraq. ‘in 
1980 about 950 -million of a total 3.1 bil- 
lion tonnes came from the Gulf region. 

. So the world's dependence on the 
Middle East as a petroleum exporter has 
declined, . although; the area still, ac- 
counts. for nearly a third of oil output 

bound for the West. . ; 

How would the West react to an inter- 
ruption in shipment? from the GuJf?-Jn 
1979, at the time of the Iranian, revolu-. 
lion, a five-per-cent shortfall in world 
output sent oil prices soaring by over 70 
per cent. 

The result was a balance-of-payments 
crisis in the West. But the situatipn has 
since changed for the. better from the 
viewpoint of the industrialized coun- 
tries. • 

Most petroleum-exporting countries 
are in financial difficulty because, of the 

decline jn oil conspmption. 

The oil countries' ambitious, invest- 
ment programmes . necessitate regular 








Now, do you think we can sell It to them? 

(Cartoon: Haltzinger/Nordwcsl Zeilungi 


weapon when used to back up an attack . 
and to perform anti-aircraft duties in 
occupied territory? 

The distinction between attackingand 
defensive weapons is dubious in any 
case and clearly apparent in Saudi 
Arabia's case. . 

The Federal Republic's own Leopard 
tanks are designed for forward defence, 
so Bonn could only really refuse to sell 
them tp Riyadh jf the Saudjjs were alle- 
ged to have other intentions. - 
; Arms. exports are ris(cy inasmuch as 
there can be no guarantee that systems 
wili remain in the country (o which they 
are exported, .They could be re-exported. 

And if Bonn is . to export to, Saudi 
Arabia an advanced tank like the Ge- 
pard it logically must provide the Saudi 


Warplanes : new 
X in the 
oil equation 

; - ' ■ i ■ 'i 

high, revenues and leave them with very 

little room to manoeuvre. 

The fall, in the, market price of .oil re- 
sulting frpm supply exceeding demand 
has. wrought havop with' their, long-term 
plans. ■ ,. •••■ • ......... ,i 

. . So oil exporters such as Nigeria, Mex- 
ico, Algeria and. Indonesia will be de- 
lighted to supply much more oil.than at 
present if there is . gny, interruption, in the 
flow of oil from Lhe Middle East, • . ; : . , 
j Extra oil could a ^° he .imported, frpm 
Libya if . Col. Gaddafi could be persua- 
ded to-be sp. obliging. .North. .Sen -oil 
production could also be stepped pp to 
someextent., ,i , f |. • 

• This extra would not fully.offset a. li- 
kely shortfall of ; roughly 4Q0 , million 
tonnes, but. the multinationals, retain a 
degree of flexibility, , 

Their., storage tanks are full .to .the 
brim ..Pc$jdes, a P ^rpiada of sifpertant 
kers is erasing at. a snail’s , pace on the 
high seas to save fuel. „ i . . , .. . 
..A Tew. extra ippr ccnt.pf oil could be 
gained merely by .having these tankers 
go fulUhrpttle. . 

So it most. unlikely that OECD cpqn-. 
tries, would need, to use their official oil 
reserves even if supplies from Saudi 
Arabia t were to be partly hit. 

The International Energy Agency, 
Paris, has instructed all OECD countries 
to stockpile oil. reserves for just such an. 
eventuality. ... 

The price of crude oil is constantly 
falling. Economies are sluggish. There js 
still a high potential for economising on 
oil in the industrialised -West, 


armed forces with instructors too. Ought 
German soldiers to be instructing Arab 
troops? Whatever the answer, this is 
only one of a number of alarming ques- 
tion that arise. 

But despite, all misgivings HeFr Kohl 
must be allowed not ,tp have made his 
move impetuously or carelessly. He will 
have had.seriQus reasons. 

One. may have been (hat the Saudis 
felt the Schmidt government had given 
them a .definite assurance on the Leo- 
pard tank. 

The Chancellor sensibly, decided. not 
to make political capital out of this 
point. That surely is.a laudably aspect .of 
what, al in all, was a useful tour. ; 

. . . . Heinz-Joachim M elder 
, (kainer Siadi-Anwiger, 13 October 1983) 


So there would seem to be a reasona- 
ble guarantee that any . further bid to 
blackmail, the world, by .cutting off oil 
suppiles. would.fall |o have, the desired 
eflec|. : , . 

Any country that blockaded the Strait 
of.Mormuz could certainly not count on 
Solidarity frqnj Other Opec cquntries. 
Opec.is mqrs divided than ever. 

Iran and lraq are both Opec members, 
and. both:are abjectly dependention hig- 
her oil revenue and oil exports. . 

All the Opec countries would be sure 
to offer to supply consumers promptly, 
reliably and’ iri 'good itime. If necd-bej 
they might; even trnde on unofficial 

markets. - 

The Iranians, who hre stilhwell Infor- 
med on the Oil trade, 'are Wei j- aware of 
this and Will realise that a blockade of 
the Persian Gulf would be'doorhed to- 
prove ineffective. ...:■•■•» »i; .-M 

So they will be v^bndfcrirtg very care- 
fully'wHefher they ought’ td 1 risk! provrf J 
king intervention by the US Navy, 
which Could well guard* the Strait of 
Hor/duz’ Ion -behalf OF America 'i client 
atAte^aiidi' Arabia. 1 :I ' * 

What prompts France to run such a 
risk Is ahotfter' matter. The Frencji are 
oived 40 billion francs by Iraq, which is 
a ^reat deal of money. ’ . 1 , 

They are . afraid they 'may nevej; see 
any pf ii if Iraq liisesThe Gulf Wai. So 
(hey have decided .to redress the, military 
baiahce betweeh'lraq diid Irian. . " 

In doing so they, are likely to, Ijave 
contribute^ . toward , projonging a war 
(hat ha? dragged on fpr more, than three 

y ... ,.-i; . 

The Strait of Hormuz remains a weak 
link in the phain.aad fhe West ought, to 
take precautionary action. . 

:r . , Bemd Hansen 

(Deutsches Allsemdiief .SonntagablaU, 
, . 16 October 1983) 
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fication or Salt II i RnQrri AfJ 
People who now 
Americans for a possible fajui 

Geneva talks are un!nro ms 7i 

Anybody who believes Aa,,l 
nil waiving or new mi ss ||™'1' 
increase the Soviet nuclear u» ; i 
ilontly Ignores what 'T^if 
West Germany. , 

The demand lor an indnsi,,.! 
breneli mid llrilisli midw»j 
"Iso misleading. They can *3 
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PERSPECTIVE 

lermany, USA: reconciling 
change and continuity 


1 denauer disliked Kennedy. Kiesin- 
^ger and Erhard got on well with 
hnson. Brandt and Nixon ushered in 
era of German- American harmony. 

. . n a -j. I I ...III. 


In a nutshell, the decline of America 
can be accounted for by saying that the 
United States won’t listen to reason and 
insists on living beyond its means. 

n...: i _ i _ . » ■ 
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Social Democrats’ retreat on missiles 
cracks inter-party security consensus 

Social Demnrrstc am l.l-ot., ' ... .... 


tot ii I waiving o f American missikff era of German- American harmony. insists on living beyond its means. 

If the deployment were waiiaiKHehnut Schmidt had trouble with President Johnson was not in a posi- 
wou Id .still be the question oFakE®^ Carter but n °" e with Ronald tion t0 P a y for both Vietnam and his 

the Alliance or heconungneuinl^ san ' ^ ow bas ** ebnut Kob * mana 8 _ Great Society at the same time. Presi- 
se the Americans would soonJi^ dent Rea S an can't simultaneously plan 

withdrawing i heir troops alto J!I^ avc re ' ations between tbe Fe deral to plough $ 1 ,000bn into armaments and 
Il Hpinn.,. ic I.. .L. ...Plknublic of Germany and the United cut taxation. 


withdrawing iheir troops altowIlHave relations between the Fe « e r al to plough $ I, OOObn into armaments and 

If detente is to be revived 3fP ubIic of Germa . ny and the . United cut taxation - 
sary to help bring about an srJilF 5 Ranged or * m P roved since the Yet the Americans persist in imagin- 
hrea k through and seam* a sav^^B^ of 11,6 Social and Free Democrat ‘ c in 8 the y “n get away with such sins 
And if one strives for a ■B*S* oa > n Bonn? against the facts of economic life, with 

thin the Alliance onfe question 0USht first t0 be exa " consequences that we have all seen hap- 

t h is Alliance* further "THued independently of personalities. pen before. 


Ti'f 0 ^ 1 H em , 0Cra,S are 'l kely . t0 re - W ™"8 il ta " on'y do this for the reasons 
L H d ? P ? ymenl . of missl,es He nry Kissinger gave In an interview 
wheh they meet at a special national with the weekly Der Spiegel- Nato 

™ mh - ■ , should have started to deploy lhe new 

State and district meetings throughout weapons and then olTerednego iations 
the countiy have been voting against As things stand, Na o has h,e?f 

mfan . S 11 “ ,ikfly “ deadline by which to lucceed 

' ™ S «i™affrom P ?h tl0 w P0li r y ' r The Germans bought this deadline 

fronl th . e old P° llc y for- on themselves because they wanted de- 

sS 5S £3 — ~ - « 

position within Nato and towards the — 

10 get sucwss ai PiSHfri!? d h epl r cai 

ps—s 

^ara^a-ras Kaa-ji, 

Sctaidb Whyn, is Pl ^,’ e„,7r"y 8 clea°r n iJn ‘7 ° f Collitp “ 

Alfons Pawelczyk. and SPD Selnr l!' Si B “" . he . B0 " h . C “ m P ai B' 1 in '«» »r 


possible to get rid of this deadline. This 
would reduce the likelihood of success 
in Geneva still further and deal a severe 
blow to arms control. The Alliance 
would be strained to breaking point and 
the Soviets' fearmongering would stop 
the deployment without tiny concession 
on their part, says Kissinger. 

Tlie SPD leadership cannot ignore 
these arguments. Yet it gives the Impres- 
sion that it supports all the wrong rea- 
sons ugainst the missiles decision. 

Anybody who acts as if America had 
gone back on its promise by its non-ruli- 


And if one strives for a new fa 
thin the Alliance onfe must sm 
this Alliance further. ~ 

Even if there is an interim sok; 
Genevu, major questions would r 
what would be the shape ofifci 
lance of power? What would til 
function of the British andihtfis 
And what would be the posiiki 
non-nuclear country like WwGmi 


Sslition in Bonn? against the facts of economic life, with 

The question ought first to be exa- consequences that we have all seen hap- 
jaed independently of personalities, pen before. 

s the above list. shows, getting on well Above all else it is the staggering US 

pot a matter, of Christian Democrat government debt and the high interest 

itj Republican or Social Democrat rates it has triggered' that have made 

jd Democrat. Party-political affilia- America a major factor for uncertainty 

bus don’t seem to matter much. The ip the eyes of its allies, 

wmistrv of personal attributes and ‘ Germany, with its hard currency has 


ns don’t seem to matter much. The ip the eyes of its allies, 
imistry of personal attributes and Germany- with its hard currency has 
iracteristics does. been particularly hard-hit by an under- 

ichmidt and Carter, for instance, valued dollar and expansionary US mo- 
re clearly not very compatible where netary policy in the past. 
i kind of chemistry is concerned. The German economy is currently 

Vfter decades of reporting from the hardhit by an overvalued dollar and 

ited States I have come to the con- Finding it difficult to stage an economic 

sion (hat two main factors influence recovery. 

r relations with the Americans. This is partly because higher domes- 

fhey are the foreign policy interests tic interest rates are impeding necessary 

it govern the lines the two govern- investment, while indispensable mi- 
nts take and (he effect domestic de- ports, such as oil, have to be paid' for jn 

nnmdnlr Unua nn m i«ifn luo/j 


Protests against deployment 
likely to achieve little 
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v- ■■ — •■*** vnuiciy ciear. 
Alfons Pawelczyk. und SPD Senator in 
Hamburg, speaks or an emotional back- 
lash in a party that had to make too 
many compromises while it was in ao- 
vernment. 

Professor, Karl Kaiser, a, party mem- 
berand foreign alTairs expert, says the 
SPD overlooks the continued necessity 

S d f aJ, . n S with the Soviet Union on an 
ideological plane. 

- -Jh® ® n ly thing the party was concer- 
USSR ^ n ° W was coo P erat ion .with the 

" Party leader Willy Brandt has come 
up with another approach. His hopes 
rest on achieving a majority with the 
help of the Greens. 

The difficulty in pinpointing the rea- 
sons for the party’s change of stance in- 


tne extru-parlmnicntary opposition 
movement ten years Inter? Probably not. 

There is no way back to the days 
when a handful of politicians who knew 
their business and a few government ex* 
perts hammered Out the nation’s defence 
policy among themselves. 

The peace movement hod changed 
Germany's security policy scene even if 
it fails to achieve immediate goals. 

One peace movement spokesman; 
Volkmar Deile, of Aktion SOhnezdchen, 
saysi No West European government is 
nicely iff make another riiiclear arms 
buildup decision in the near Tutu re. Se- 
curity policy has been democratised. 

In the face of this, the government ur- 
ges people to stand their ground for the 
sake of credibility at home and abroad. 

I nrf* ( hon/ialUJ. ■ n 
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dicates that then Ts7 T^rlZ l o' home and ab ™*~ 

blem that existed even before k was S h ? nCe " ar . s , a PP eals ^ harmony 
(hro|yn oui of government' in Bonn ' a 2 '!“ t Geiss ' er v,l ! nes opponents 


198J. Helmut 
Schmidt s only way o£ making his party 
toe the line on the Nato missiles deri- 
sion was to threaten to resign. ' ■ 

Now, Brandt’ and Egon Bahr say that 
tne DBrtv acrrp^H tn Iha . . 11. 


r^ii^...- ; 8«vcrnmenrs 

following and push the opposition into a 

wnTn t A ?? lhere IS public re!ad ons 

fcn« kC hC ° eW White Pa P er on de " 

Effects of the political fallout from 


the party agreed to the decision onlv ndt h , ects ° r ' lhe political fallout from 
of consideration for Schmidt Thick : i ®P oynient can be cushioned by maxi- 

« a ~T WL 7,1,5 15 * 


. . , . - - I ills IS a 

somewhat weird argument 
It is doubtftil whether Schmidt Would 
ave been able to bring Moscow to the 

SfiE b ^ in]l ? tab,e summer 
of l980 without Ihe Nato decision. 

If a party considers the decision 


Aft hie .L nil example 

of tins is. the meeting between Bonn Fo-' 

w m!Ster Hans 'Dietrich Genscher 
and^Moscows Andrei Grortiyko in 

This can make it easier for the go- 
vernment to show that if has done every- 


thing to make headway in East- West re- 
lations. 

Hut it has now become obvious that 
the traditional political instruments can 
be useful only irOermnny's basic securi- 
ly needs are uncontented. 

Those days are long gone. The con- 
troversy over the deployment is only a 
symplom or a deep-rooted difference of 
views: the views of those for whom se- 
cunty rests with America’s nuclear 
shie d and those for whom this very 
shield is the root of insecurity. 

This dissension at home reduces the 
predictability of German policy abroad 
Until the end of the 1980s, the effecti- 
veness of Germany’s security policy will 
depend on whether it can once more be 
backed by a solid majority, 

h J? iS ?i Ca ? S lhat lhe S° ve rnmenl must 
deal with the fundamental criticism or 
the missile opponents. 

But neither the Kohl-Genscher go- 
vernment nor the Social-Liberal coali- 
tion it replaced has done this. 

Merely pointing to the threat from the 
Soviet SS-20 missiles and the Geneva 
talks cannot sway the sceptics and op- 
ponents. ■ 1 

There Is no alternative to the deter- 
rence principle in our nuclear age. But 
this does not make the strategy free of 
problems. 

Even those who consider deterrence a 
must need not necessarily approve of a 
weapons system like the Pershing II - a 
missile that is fast, accurate and therefo- 
re unnecessarily provocative. 

The same goes for the arisenal oftacti- 
cal nuclearweanons (6,000 in Western 
Europe. 4,000 of them in West Germa- 


,,,iu wuuiu oe tne DQsirfk . • j 
non-nuclear country like W«CiKf le -Ilf t,eS f . 

•hat is unlikely In come *”1 t ' 

having nuclear weapons flail.™!"*" ly ** “ m P a *>b‘a where 

territory without a P ,y «bo 1 H w| , :“^ eIn,5t r ,y 15 c ^“ r " ed ' 
ii* • 1,1, /. "‘v After decades of reporting from the 

Mai 1 v cn.n'lll .h Slatca I have eonte to the con- 

ol’en in ml S ’ e M™ B .2S""' h “ l wa "tain factors induence 

™ ‘ wn, . ,ld ' I ■ “"'“liKlalions with the Americans. 

TK„ - nC T They are the foreign policy interests 

The SIM) curries a tawi, ^ em lhe „ n J th P lw y govern . 

y ' MrtBrWtaajjju ^ anc j ihe effect domestic de- 

(SutiiieuiM.iie ZdiuDg. n^^mlopraenis have. on foreign policy., 

F. foreign policy interests have remuin- 

7[W strikingly steady since the Federal 
- fRepiiblic of Germany came into being 

J! | npnlnv nipnf ^'^9. again for two main reasons: 

** J Illvlll P first, the East- West clash in the wake 

• », I P,tbe Second World Wur led to the di- 

llgve I iff IP Billon of Germany, the emergence of 
^ V P Federal Republic und the tifcs that 


ny) Unit has been amassed 
over the past 2U years. 


ilopraenls have. on foreign policy., overvalued dollars. 

Foreign policy interests have remain- Fundamental changes in US society 
1 strikingly steady since the Federal are proving no less disadvantageous for 
epublic of Germany came into being the Federal Republic.of Germany. 

TW9, again for two main reasons: America’s Atlantic generation has 

first, the East- West clash in the wake passed away and the centre of power 
The Second World Wur led to the di- has shifted from the East coast to the 
slon of Germany, the emergence of West and South. 

\ Federal Republic und the tits that One result has been that President 
j this day link Us with the United Carter came to power from Georgia and 

lies. President Reagan from California,. upd 

Second, nuclear weupon.s have so far both men und their entourages aimed to 
Mvely prevented a war between the govern America entirely differently, 
nited States and the Soviet Union. there were going to be sweeping 
ley for the most pari will continue to changes from the way the US govern- 

ISfflnlAa .1..1... !_ r? 


uver the past 2U years £ Second, nuclear weupon.s have so Tar both men and their entourages aimed to 

i.«* . 1 i Cet , "IS (>U ■ ° i'T,V Prevented a war between the govern America entirely differently, 

heads which Null, is about iod*, ltEd s , ateg >nd th(j Sovjct Unlon> There werc going t0 be sweep i ng 

y 11 long uverdue lirsi step. Fbyfor the most pari will continue to changes from the way the US govern- 

' f- s 1,0 “ the status quo in Europe. 

Gen any * military will do, that is,, assuming that pi * , 

But (Ins need not hml down to ofar.rearhinB ;« L-hriSt un^Welt 

hly lt mighi he po.wihlc.«ndc«V Sflovia regions imTwnes 8 

- t r “ r n " nn . ,0 . h “ v . e an ^ East-West clash and ihe deter- JiPCUUJlPW 4/lCUWl , 

^ y .n America * deastaa « UB the fnlmewnrit of worid 

u eur missiles, in West ffityi Wllb j n whjch w h atcver turn ties mem had been run by the Washington 

is parttca ariy so ,n v,ew of *W Bonn and Washlnglon lake Establishment. 

p blLmjlic nuclear doctnn . jjut fit, regardless whether Carter or As a result, only a handful of people 

S “ ch a PoBcy review wfluld jagaa is President or Schmidt or Kohl who know Europe or Germany are. still 

the hard core of German paci!i» fhancellor. at the White House, the State Depart* 

neutralists. But it could ^ ayl ^»ither. in America nor in this coun- ment and the Pentagon, 
demonstrate or sympathise jy have domestic developments yet US foreign policy has grown more 

monsirutors out of rear an , £ Ue d ihe alliance between them into ideologically-tinged, albeit for domestic 

might help them accept ineAi' 1 ^ pestion. ' reasons. Mr Reagan’s populist neo-con- 

the deterrence principle as a I They have, however, changed it in servatism is, moreover, nationalist and, 
contribution towards security* ™«ent, and that quite substantially. up to a point, isolationist in outlook. 

JUrgen Habermas desenbesn™ 'Where the Federal Republic is con- Il would be unrealistic to take an iso- 

nprlionrff *ia f "artM nl nil <i. r • i . . J ■ -C a' _ H/Min flnri 
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the deterrence principle as a (« 
contribution towards security. 
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ment had been run by the Washington 
Establishment. 

As a result, only a handful of people 
who know Europe or Germany are. still 
at the While House, the State Depart- 
ment and the Pentagon. 

US foreign policy has grown more 
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.They have, however, changed it in 
s?5 nt * *°d that quite substantially. 
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jmrimiuon towards secumj. ^ment, and that quite substantially. up to a point, isolationist in outlook. 

JUrgen Habermas describes in^Where the Federal Republic is con- It would be unrealistic to take an iso- 
L-diencc as the ’’acid test oruei»*«*i n5d a|1 lh#t needs mentioning he re | a ted view of ties between Bonn and 
luturiiy. . _B,wat itS'econnmir nnipnitai hat rnn- Washington and ignore Bonn s ties with 


bcdiencc as the "acid test ofCe®* 
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muiuriiy. .iMUiftw 85 Konomic PO>ent' al has con- 

Thc missile controversy isaw^ffotably boosied Us self-assurance, 
lest: can Cicrmany 0"“ ^ youn g er generation, or part or 

talk about peace und the ^18 critical of America, just as unem- 
preserving it in a manner W Jpi Went and stagnation influence rela- 
jusucc to both lhe facts and thcfl i |^ns Wl th the United States, and not, at 
others? r ibf for thc b eUer. 

This is the true challenge Far more dangerous trend in con- 

Iumn -. , If nnsy*KL l ,0n witb German- American coop- 

II would therefore be disas w o n , miich more SQ lhan pomlcal or 

protests turned violent and ary problems, has been and conli- 

duhbed demonstrators to be the decline of the United 

many extremists are probaoij gies as the world’s leading economic 
will happen. r®£f*T? r ' 

IP this happens. Ihe chaa “ l { Sfl 'J* 1 *! L a trend which has confronted 
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talk about peace und the b^ 1 ^ 
preserving it in a manner that 
justice to both the facts and the^ 
others? 

This is the true challenge »' 
tumn. ^ 

It would therefore be disastrous 
protests turned violent and v* n 
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protests turned violent * nd ary Problems, has been and conti- 

dubbeddemonstralorasoni^g|westobe the decline of the United 
many extremists are probaoij gies as the world’s leading economic 
will happen. r®£pT? r ' 

IP this happens. « he cha J“tSfe J al 1b , a trend which has confronted 

ning the controversy would be if noiut Kohl as Bonn Chancellor just 

long time. Christoph lij^ronted Helmut Schmidt, his 

iDi'Zdul* 0 ** 1 l m{ !Cfl *ior. 
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Washington and ignore Bonn’s ties with 
the European Community and Ameri- 
ca’s worldwide commitments. 

This is a classic case of far-reaching 
interdependence, or reciprocal depen- 
dence. Helmut Kohl sees the position 
no differently than Helmut Schmidt 
did, and the views of Hans-Dietrich 
Genscher, as Foreign Minister to both, 
are unchanged. 

Chancellor Kohl has been belter able 
to alleviate certain irritations in Wa- 
shington because he, unlike- Herr 
Schmidt, can be sure his party, the 
Christian Democrats, are solidly behind 
him. Besides, Dr Kohl has no intention 
or berating the Americans. 

He instinctively is^more mindful of 


American sensitivities in respect of-Eu- 
ropean arrogance (whether intentional 
or merely suspected). 

So the present Chancellor is given 
more of a hearing when he, as a loyal 
friend of America's, says with increas- 
ing clarity that (he US must sort out its 
budget problems. \ 

In financial and trade policy, he tells 
the Americans, they ought to give more 
thought to their alliance partners. 

And when it comes to arms agree- 
ments with the Russians, they must 
make sure of terms that ensure a .bal- 
ance of power at as low a level of arma- 
ment as possible so as to ease the sense- 
less burden of arms spending. 

Continuity was a keyword when the 
Christian Democrats took over in Bonn 
a year ago. But how can a 1 change be re- 
conciled with continuity? 

' Is It basically just a matter of diffe- 
rent people pursuing more or less the 
same policies? Not in every sector, 
that's for sure, but arguably so in fo- 
reign policy, certainly policy toward the 
United States. , 

But to be fair it must be added that 
Helmut Kohl is pursuing his predeces- 
sor's policy with a .continuity Herr 
Schmidt would no longer have been in 
a position to maintain. 

The. dual-track Nato decision on talks 
and missiles was * virtually Helmut 
Schmidt’s brainchild, but the Social De- 
mocrats b^ve undermined It and a ma- 
jority of them are now practically op- 
posed to it. i . 

Politics and the weather have much 
in common. What matters \s the climate 
in which a political trend either flouri- 
shes or wilts. , 

Ronald Reagan may be a 'charming 
man but his policy has brought about a 
decided chill in the climate of East- 
West ties. 

A historical parallel may be of inter- 
est here, though with the boot on the 
other foot. 

What Adenauer accused Kennedy of, 
Reagan is now saying about his Euro- 
pean allies: that they are too complai- 
sant and willing to negotiate with Mos- 
cow. 

In the early 1960s President Kennedy 
sought to come to terms with the other 
nuclear and superpower, largely on ac- 1 
count of Berlin and despite the Cuban 
crisis. • 1 

Eisenhower had tried a similar ap-; 
proach at Oeneva in 1955. Johnson, 
Nixon, Ford and Carter were to follow 
suit. 

Until Mr Reagan took over in the 
Oval Office the rule was that the Ameri- 


(Cartoon: Hnnel/ frankfurter Allgcraclne Zeilung) 

cans first had. .to drag the Germans in 
the direction of detente. 

Then, in the 1970$, although a start 
had undeniably been iqade in the late 
1960s by (he Grand Coalition of Kiesin- 
ger and Brandt in Bonn, America and 
Germany were more or less level -peg- 
ging in aiming at peace partnership 
with the Russians: 

This was the state of affairs until after 
Helsinki. Then the Russians occupied 
Afghanistan, punished dissidents like 
Andrei Sakharov and began their SS-20 
build-iip. 

The pendulum began to swing the 
other way. Long before Mr Reagan 
moved to the White House Jimmy Car- 
ter, a Democrat, boycotted the Moscow 
Olympics and warned the Russians to 
.keep their hands off the Gulf. 

America was deeply humiliated by 
Iran over the US embassy hostages in 
Tehran. Gigantic Apierica was inenpa- 
blq of; dealing with.dwarfs like Khomei- 
ni, Gaddafi and Castro. 

The United States had Central Ame- 
rica in uproar on its own (rack door. 

This combination ensured President 
Reagan of the support of u broad majo- 
rity of the US public and a hesitant and 
much smaller Congressional majority 
for his militant approach. 

He also made a point of being tough- 
er with his allies, -which include us. : ■ 

The economy, Germany’s 1920s Fo- 
reign Minister Walter Rathenau wisely 
foresaw decades ago, is our destiny. 

The destiny of transatlantic ties and 
Germ an-: American cooperatipn is now 
largely dependent on dealing success- 
fully with a serious international econo- 
mic crisis. 

• That too is a task Helmut Kohl 1 has 
inherited from his predecessor. So there 
has. been . no dramatic change in 
German-American relations since we 
have had another Chancellor. (but the 
same Foreign Minister) in Bonn. 

The climate has improved, however, 
or arguably, to put it a little more scep- 
tically, public relations work on both 
sides. 

Rhetoric on both sides of the Atlantic 
is certainly more cordial than it has 
been for long,- and the tricentennial an- 
niversary of German immigration to 
North America came as a blessing and 
a public relations godsend at just the 
right time. 

The continuity of joint problems and 
tasks is certainly a compelling reason 
for the two countries to stay together. 

ThiioKoch 

(Rhelnlschor Merktir/Cfirist und Walt, 

7 October 1983) 
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Germany’s biggest union 
pushes for 35-hour week 




• 7» 


: :- ic ■ 



G ermany’s largest trade union, the 
metalworkers’ IG Meta II, is cam- 
paigning for the working week to be re- 
duced from 40 hours'10,35 without pay 
cuts. r 1 

Because of id ' Myall’s size (2.5m 
members) and influence,' the campaign 
,ts likely to have widespread reverbera- 
itions if it is successful. 

1 The campaign will be lead by Hans 
Mayr. He was elected at the union* an- 
nual congress in Munich to succeed 
Eugen Loderer as chief. Loderer is retir- 
ing after ! I years in the post.' 

However, Herr Mayr is likely to step 
down m thr^e years because , he then 
will bfc 65, and under the union's un- 
written nu f 6s, that Is' retirement age for 
the post. • * 

.Waiting in the wings will then be the 
young (46) and ambitious Franz Stein- 
kuhler, head of the Stuttgart region, 
who was elected deputy leader at Mu- 
nich. Steinktlhler is regarded as more 
militant than either Mayr or Loderer. 

This year IG Melall finds itself in 
confrontation with the metal industries. 
Business has generally improved, but 

un !p n s *y» the industry is. making 
an ? all-out attack on our achieve 
menfs. . 

k ro°ri*ii e tHsk P f the new leadership 
is to rally the membership. M 

Crises in such sectors as electrical en- 
gineering and steel has over the yeare 
caused growing 1 unemployment and 

monnn r ^‘ p l 1 ™ dropped more «l»n 
100,000 since 1979 . 

Then! were 370.000 metalworkers 


unemployed at the end of September 
says the Federal labour office. 

If the union manages to get grass-/ 
roots support for the 35-hour week wi- 
thout pay cuts, the ripples could hnve a 
wide-ranging social upshot. 

Eugen Loderer called the introduc- 
tion of the 40-hour work week the 
"achievement of the century." 

National executive member Haiti 
Janssen, in charge of collective bargain} 
ing, said the 35-hour week dispute 
would be the most serious of the post- 
war era. 


!hina, Germany sign deal 
to protect investment 


iny S'” 1 . dorff that they did not want China tc 

aeat designed to protect investment become dependent on Japan. But Ger 
{ventures. Bonn Economic Affairs _ nn 


|CUI r - ^ — 

at ventures. Bonn Economic Affairs 
>r Count Lambsdorff signed the 
..eat In Peking; Items covered in- 
p compensation arrangements and 
ifer of capital and profits. 


Chinese officials told Count Lambs- 
dorff that they did not want China to 


\Jfk 


The campaign is meant to combat 
unemployment but the employers fear 
increased costs will lead to more bank- 
ruptcies and layoffs. 

Some of the more than 900 motions 
put forward in. Munich dealt with peace 
and disarmament. , 

The Nuremberg region has called on 
members of protest against deployment 
in Germany of new US missiles by mak- 
ing use or their right to resistance under 
Article 20 of the Constitution. This 
would mean organising a general strike. 

In addition, the national executive 
has been urged to take all legal steps to 
clarify the constitutionality of deploy- 
ing mass destruction weapons in this 
country. 

These motions are being channelled 
towards a resolution against the deploy- 
siW part 0 ^ the two-track Nato decl- 

But the national executive rejects the 
idea of a strike for political reasons. In- 

“ nls 10 use the traditional 
Anti- War Day more emphnticully than 
before to drive home to (ho public that 
the unions’ aims arc. directed at pcuce 
and detente. 

Robert Luchs 

(Allgemeine Zciiung Muinz, 12 October I9R3) 


I 


[China wants to import technology 
ra Germany, it must pay for it. 
Economic Affairs Minister Count 
Lambsdorff made this clear this 

_ — h i fl Peking. 

The bio three at in * " " M .#■ *./ said technology was private pro- 

ribw deputy Fran? staili/n'hu ,he retlrln0 chairman, Eugjil ^Ey. Transfer of technology was there- 

6^Z^\n C\cT Tt ** tha n8W Chfl,rman ’ Hans Majr, a, Jtprivate business deal. . 

- fcKTic Chinese say they are a develop- 
r country and should get help from 

i.l- tu:. 


man goods, especially Industrial equip- 
ment, were much more expensive than 
Japanese. 

Count LnmbsdorfT stressed that joint 
ventures were the best way of ensuring 
a continuous flow of technology. 

The Chinese have been pushing these 
ventures since 1979 without much suc- 


cess. 



Government is accused of 
seeking confrontation 


he government was seeking con- 


Ithier nations. This issue is central 
je question of a New International 
diomic Order. How are Third World 
urines to pay for development? 

Much know-how remain in private 
and countries such us China 


They involve foreign partners being 
offered equities of up to 50 per cent. 

The Chinese company provides 
cheap labour and favourable produc- 
tion conditions. The foreign partner is 
expected to supply . know-how. Profits 
are shared. . . 

Some 50 joint ventures have been es- 
tablished in China so far. Only two in- 
volve German companies: the 
Darmstadt-based Wella (a cosmetics 


Count Lambsdorff (left) with t|ie Chinese 
Peking, 


leader Hua Quofeng (extreme right) In 

(Photo: dpa) 


China is Sweden. But that are is regard-: 
ed as inadequate. 

But the Sino-German agreement will 
probably be as a model for agreements 
with France, Japan- and the USA. ■ 

The agreement, like those between 
Germany and some 50 developing 
countries, paves the way for Federal 


Darmstadt-based Wella (a cosmetics countries, paves the way for Federal 
factory in Tianjin) and the Maulburg- guarantees that, would protect German 
based Busch KG (vacuum pumps in investors from political risks. 


/Companies that allow their workers 
bu y _ shares in them do belter 
than the national average, says a survey 
b y :the Insmute for the GermanEcono- 
my (IW) and the society for Inner-com- 
pany cooperation (QIZ),.. , 


J. fromution, not consensus, the rotir 
mg head of the metalworkers’ union, 
Eugen Loderer, snys. 

He told the annual congress of IG 
Meta 1 1, which had 2.5m members, thnl 
the willingness of people to make sacri- 
fices had turned into a one-sided impo- 
sition of sacrifices on the workers. 

. doi, e nothing to rescue (he 

troubled steel and ship-building Indus- 
tries. 

Loderer warned Hgainst attempts to 
do away with socinl achievements such 
ns worker's co-determ minion. 

He said: “Those who launch such a 
drive will trigger a head-on collision. 
We respect political majorities hut will 
not tolerate politicians 1 continuous dis- 
regard for our interests.” 


JliJIntrOfaDM 


Tlie survey says that companies behe- 
rn because their liquidity l s improved 
hI?. t!! rk ! rs benent b * ca "se they have 

iheir w; ■ '° ' d “ P CapiU ' bWOnd 

teMEr!? 8 '’ l ! ln>over P» head is be ( i 
^Uha.W , ona , .aver. , 0; and so is 


Worker capital 
participation 
‘helps firms’ 


I ic criticised Bonn's decision 
tructure the Federally owned S_ 
Group. This would do away with 
termination. 

Hie illusion of an economic 
created during the election ca 
had fiz/led. 

'The government seems to beai 
least bit interested in rcconci|inj 
■crests of nil concerned, 1 ' said L 
The government was stubbornly 
ing to free market principles. 

“The longer the government r 
in doing nothing to overcome lb 


ally cannot afford it. 
man businessmen in China com-. 
x that not -only do the Chinese want 
jiology to be supplied free, but that 
If are also not always ubove bourd in 
: attempts to get it. They use big 
sas a lure to get studies by Western 


hey then demand detailed blueprints 
Ipraduction instructions. Sometimes 
jaik for competitive products to be 
Bmined. Yet often there is no intention 
pnclude any deal at all. 

Count Lambsdorff, speaking to the 
o-German trade committee in Pek- 
mentioned “unjustifiable de- 
s”by the Chinese. 

iowever, he also said China was 
'more prepared to pay for tcchnolo- 


The study was carried out over four 
H? included *45 companies that 
have had a scheme for at least seven 
yeare. The total payroll involved was 


the iiitdy is a follow-up on a 1977 
sun-ey of workers’ participation in capj- 


Based on the 1977 data the siuriv 


^l f ' W , SUCCessful companies can nf- 
lora them is wrong. 

i5? If th ? cbm P^i« reviewed 
started schemes during recession. About 
a quarter began when their own capital 
nvestment was belbwtht national ave- 
rage. 

IW director Gerhard his, quotes one 
businessman as saying: "I don't let my 

Ztu v P j" 1lclpa( ' beca use I'm doing 

^nicipate."" 18 We " because 1 lel ft*.™; 

Companies that run schemes have, on 

of d?e 8 h T° n l T StCd as * P^Portion 
tinnai b ance shee{ tola * ‘han the na-' 
2 og Crage; 31 - 5 P er cent against 


panics this year hud workers* purticipu- 

!l°" ]? one r °>™ or another of 
DM5.5bn, nvernging DM10,000 per per- 
son. r r 

ln S ers . arC L becoming more willing 

of J pmJk. " the J 960s - on,y 27 P er 
? 07 ft] ,glb * ? 0rkcrs did - Bul »n the 
1970s, more than 60 per cent did. 

#;«I he *u r °d P ^ Says lrade union ultega- 
tions that this kind or capital participa- 

tion is deeded against them is wrong P It 
uld llO( weaken th^fr nnoltiAta 


based Busch 
Shanghai). 

Foreign . partners usually pin their 
hopes on the Chinese market — at least 
in the medium term. The Chinese, want 
to acquire technology that, will enable 
them to export to South-East Asia and 
earn foreign exchange.; . . 

But German businessmen consider 
the conditions offered by other Asian 
countries such ns Sri Lanka, South 
Korea and the Philippines, more favou- 
rable and less risky. 

The investment protection agreement. 
Count Lambsdprrf signed in Peking is 
intended to reduce the risk factor,, 
which is mostly political. 

The main provisions are: German 
companies are free to transfer profits 
and withdraw capital (with reciprocity 
for Chinese ventures in Germany). 
Compensation in case of expropriation 
is to bo udequate and swift. 

The provision dn the transfer of capi- 
Uil and/or profits out of China means 


investors from political risks. 

But the actual effectiveness of the 
agreement will depend on political con- 
ditions and goodwill. 

In any event, the agreement does 
show that China is willing to accept the 
capitalist rules of the game, ,• . 

Count Lambsdorff said that the most 
important difference between his visit 
to China three years ago and. this one 


Germany-. would welcome and politi- 
cally support cooperation in the peace- 
ful use of nuclear energy. 

Count Lambsdorff said that an agree- 
ment was being worked on. 

The ratio of manufactured products 
in China's exports to Germany has 
risen. The minister stressed that the di- 
versification of China's exports . provid- 
ed a chance for the future. 

Helmut Opletal 
(SlutLgarter Zeitung. 8 October 1983) 


Plant, chemicals 
lead Iranian 


to China three years, ago and, this one ii u iVAI'I llAAm 

was that Peking had become more prag- Ml DO ft DUO HI 

matic. Last lime, it did not want to dis- , ... 


pinymem '^sulhc morj'byi*«f 1 !j lh raw m “ teriols lh “ n '• wus - 

be imposed on the work for«,’ , b«|" ,ma . is ra °re concerned about Jupa - inv |»iunsiwii wii w. — r' 

Common inieresis and ideoloflfil* aUitudes on technology than Ger- lal and/or profits out of China mean; 
ween industr^ rroMmaSl 11, Chincse said the Ja- that the Peking government has to pro 

* ,nd ?. were going out of their way to vide foreign exchange. 

'em any of their know-how from Arbitration in case of disputes will 
i transferred. Often, equipment rest with an international panel. i 

supplied without usable insiruc- The only other country that has an in-. 1 

vestment protection agreement with 


j min u vviiw* 11 ' 

vernment hud existed before, in* 
pressionofthe 1930s. 

Like then, the employers no* 
demanded a reduction of 
costs: "They short-sightedly * 
their own profits, forgetting the 
my us u whole. 


cuss concrete projects. 

China was now prepared to pay for 
technology with raw materials and to 
borrow on world markets on commer- 
cial terms. It had not dropped its wish 
for financial aid. 

Peking’s Prime Minister Zhou Ziyang 
told Count Lambsdorff that China 
would under no circumstances overex- 
tend itself like Mexico and Brazil. 

Sino-German trade rose markedly in 
the first seven months of this year after 
a ten per cent drop In 1982. ■ 

; The most promising business activi- 
ties are plant and equipment, explora- 
tion with German help for coal and 
non-ferrous metals, the development of 
China’s chemical industry and nuclear 
'technology. 


~ . jk 10 ^ Arabia is no longer Germany’s 

non is directed against them iswromM* ,• r rCr rcafn ""ed I the oil supplier. In the first hair of 

did not weaken their position within the T", ° f a eencral ? nk ? “J p,< L jf year its c ™de oil exports fell 66 per 

companies. mc deployment of US missiles. mUlion ions. 

tiously criticised one-sided 




rhe most common form is that of si- 
lent participation and Joins to the cbm- 
pany (about one-(htrd each) This is fol 
lowed by staff shares (2 Ij pcrcen!) S . 

mu? e . au ‘ hors * Hans-GDntcr GuskJ 

h^iu nd Ha u flS J Scbnc « d er (GIZ), say 

intn tJlat - Ihese scbemes are pul 

into operation in boom times and that 


™i en SC !! e ™ s arc subsidised by the 

2S l e T e of WMy ^proves 
nouceab'y j n the Jong run, liquidity de- 
pends on how many workers are pre- 
pared ^to leave their money invested 
beyond the repayment date. Four out of 


vey?d e /n 7 °iQ?? iCipali0n COmpanies s «- 

veyed m 1977 accounted for workers’ 
^Pital worth DM2.3bn. The 145 coZ 


, However, it ‘does concede that wor- 
kers in small companies hihhihg schc- 

olhcr'workers. S inC " ned ‘° Slrike ,han 

C0 “ nciIs : were slrengihcncd. 

- hprS ’ because they were 
given additional rights. Local union rc- 

Ve . S * 00 Ihe olher hand . often 
had difficulty getting their objections 
across to the workforra. J 

I The study concludes that partidpa- 
Cion was most efficient in small and me- 

dlen™“h % ms : re 8ardless whether 
the firm subsidised schemes. 

The often voiced view that profit-re- 
S r ! Ici P ation schemes were the 
most efficient had not stood up to scru- 

wP/ a “; h0 ™ «y that no one model 
was equally suitable for all companies. 

rieiii- c, ^ Bern 

(Kftlner Stidi-Aiuel|et-,'I2 October 1983) 


mem appeals. 

He called on politicians in B 
West to abandon dogmatism u 1 
of bold ideas. 

The national executive mf® 
charge of collective bargaining, 
Janssen, accused Ihe **P fy? 
“openly calling for an authoriiantf 
sis management." 

ffe sharply criticised a rtatwj 
the manager of the association .« 
ployers in the metal industry w 
feet (hat a strike for a 35-ho af 
week would be illegal. 

The union's new chaim 1 *^. 
Mayr, said the union must t* 0 * j. ^ 
scope of action even in a crisis, 

In times pi «*ricic union 

consisted not 


reflects a strong change in the 
rn of trade between the two na- 
something that has been oversha- 
H by the debate over whether the- 

J i — 


Deficit with the 
Saudis heads 
towards surplus 


‘$? rd 2 tank should be sold to . . : 

Arabia and by Chancellor , Kohl's .. the first half of .1983. Crude exports fell 
* Riyadh. 66 per cent to 3.3 million tons, putting it 

in 


of crisis union 

not only of higher ^ 

venting a step backwards was 1*™. .. 
success. GUnther 

(Kdlner S«dl-Aiuels«r. 11 °*** 


,^0 Riyadh. 

Arabia was West Germany's 
T®! °*1 supplier in 1982 and the 
'mportant non-European buyer of 
u, a «J 00ds af ter the USA. 

Germany exported DM8.5bn 
1 of goods to Saudi Arabia, 25 per 
wils trade with Arab countries. 

■Hu Arabia’s exports to Germany, 
Sf crude, amounted to 
f . l0 -5bn. 

“•V^» r / llany . had a de^eh- This year 
wli not just go into balance. It 
turn into a German sur- 


per vein tu iiiiinvn 

place four behind Britain, Libya and 

Nigeria. / J J 

The dramatic drop reduced Germa- 
ny’s bill for imports from Saudi Arabia 
(97 per cent accounted for by oil) from 


(97 per 

DM6bn in the first half of 1982 to 
DM1.85bn in the corresponding period 
this year. 

Fears that Saudi Arabia would have 


jnSjJ* Arabia lost its number one 
n M Germany’s oil supplier in. 


rears ihm 

to drop or postpone projects already on 
order with German -companies have 
proved unfounded. 

German exports fell ten per cent in 
the first half of this year to DM3.9bn, 
but this was not more than expected. 

. Saudi Arabia is in a better posiuon 


than other Opec countries. It does not 
have to reduce its rate of economic de- 
velopment due to fluctuating oil reve- 
nues. 

• Estimates put Saudi Arabia’s curren- 
cy reserves and foreign investments at a 
■minimum of $150bn. 

It is the avowed aim of the Riyadh 
government to go ahead with the deve- 
lopment of its capital and consumer 
goods industries. Infrastructure projects, 
have had priority up to now. " 
i This shift of priorities is likely to: 
open a new market for German compa- 
nies. Until now construction and elec- 
trics industries have mainly benefited. 

Riyadh wants to step up its coopera- 
tion with Germany through joint ven- 
tures. There are 55 now In operation. 

The Saudi-German Development and 
Investment Company, founded last 
year, develops project ideas that are put 
to German and Saudi Arabian private 
industries. 

Heinz StO we . 

(Die Well, 8 October 1983) 


I ran has again become one of Germa- 
ny’s major trading partners. Germa- 
ny is buying more crude from Iran and' 
exporting more plant and equipment 
and chemicals. 

: Trade dropped off sharply when the: 
Shah was deposed. The West became 
wary of the regime under the mullahs. 

In the first seven months this year, 
Germany sold more than DM4bn worth, 
of goods to Iran compared to DMI.7bn. 
the year before, an increase of almost 1 
150 percent. i 

One reason is a new attitude by the 
mullahs. Their . latest five-year plan 
gives prjprity to agriculture and heavy- 
industry. _ 

A German businessman' recently in. 
Tehran' says Iran desperately needs to! 
catch up. There were many potential 
customers at the German machinery in-: 
dustry exhibits at the' Tehran internalio-’ 
nal fair. . • 

In the first seven months this year, 
plant apd equipment sales to Iran rose 
65 per cent (o DM680m, the highest 
comparable figure since the revolution. 

Iran has, over the same period, 
bought DM6 1 0m Worth of chemicals, 
more than the QM600m for the whole 
of 1982. V 

Irpn exports to Germany in the first 
sfeven months amounted to DM874m, 
qn increase of 76 per cent. 

Main priorities of the five-year plan; 
are agriculture, infrastructure, heavy in- 
dustry and export growth. 

This has led to stepped up exports to 
Germany^ primarily crude. 

In the first eight months this year, 
Germany bought close to 1.5 million 
tons of Iranian crude, more than twice 
the ' quantity of the corresponding 
period last year.- ' 

Iran's exports to Germany amounted 
to DM874m in the first seven months of 
1983, up 76 percent. 

(Frankfurter Rundschau, 10 October 1983) 
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The man who became top goal 
scorer for the Bochum Club 


Tvmnitmfl'ym mt rug un i 

W hen Berthdld Beilz went to join 
Knipp In 1953, he thought - the 
Bochum Club, the firm’s colloquial 
name, was a soccer club. 

Beilz, who has just turned 70, is the 
director or the supervisory board of 
Fried. FCrupp GmbH, Essen and chair- 
man of the Krupp Foundation, set up to 
run the organisation after Krupp died. 

There is a whiff of vanity when he 
says he was never an employee of 
Krupp. But there is no self aggrandise- 
rfient'When he says Krupp has been his 
life's work. 

The former Confidant and personal 
plenipotentiary of the iate Alfred 
Krupp von Bohlen und Halbach is 
today the empire’s ruler and executor of 
Krupp’s will. 

At Krupp’s graveside in 1967 he cha- 
racterised his “friend and hero," say- 
ing: “His life was ruled by the dictates 
or duty and service to his company." 

1 1 S °j * S He is a fascinating 

blend of intuition and businesslike 

matter-of-factness. ‘ 

“You cannot learn to be a manager. 
You ve either got it or you haven’t," he 
sa ? s aboul himself, not the least abash- 


ed by praise of his organisational abili- 
ty, boldness and imagination. 

But there is more to his personality. 
On the eve of a friend’s birthday, he 
wrote to him: “One should not overesti- 
mate such a day. The number of years 
means nothing. You’re as old or ns 
young as your state of health and your 
attitudes. Age is relative.” 

Beitz is one of those people for whom 
the zenith of life and work is always 
ahead and not behind. 

His father was a cavalry NCO from 
Demmin on the periphery of Pomera- 
nia, Beitz graduated from high school 
in GreifsWald in 1934-and went into 
banking. In 1939, he went to Royal 
Dutch Shell AG, rising to become the 
business manager of the Karpatan-Ol 
AGm Boryslaw in 1941. 

Neither he nor his wire talks much 
about those days. But he was awarded 
Poland's highest civilian decoration for 
foreigners in addition to Israel’s Ynd 
Vashem Mednl. 

Herr and Frau Beitz saved the lives of 
many Jews and Poles. 

Greifswald University awarded him 
an honorary doctorate for his services 
to developing world trade. 

After the war, his initiative und bold- 
ness helped him develop links with East 
Bloc nations which benefited both 
Krupp and all German business. 

Willy Brandt offered him the post of 
Bonn ambassador to Poland. Beitz de- 



Politics at first hand 
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dined. He might 

have accepted hud it 

not been for loyalty 

to Krupp. Beitz is n 

man whose talents 

would make him 

successful in any 

field. In 1972, the |7\07Y\ 

chairman of Gcr- 

mnn Olympic ^ 

Committee, Willi XSJ 

Daumc, appointed 
Beilz chief organiser 

for the yachting und 
rowing events of the 
Munich Olympic y 

Games. • These - Sji 

events were in Kiel. / [/* 

He later became a // A 

member of both the \// M 

national and inter- ^Lf \ 

national Olympic / 7 ] V 

committees. Beitz / ' 

has always seized The Lord of tfi 

opportunities. In (In right hand) 
1946, the British 

made him vice-president «rthe insuran- 
ce authority in Hamburg. From there he 
went to Iduna Insurance, catapulting it 

■ r0m Pl “ C1! 16 10 P'«« 

three m the business. 

His prime job when he went to 
Krupp was to fight restrictions imposed 
by the Allies after the war. hi 1968 they 
were removed. 

Benz's most important achievement 
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Meteorological stations 
all over the world 
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tumidity, sun/hiJ UZS J! prccipiuiw _ 


I technology 

£■ 

Have we bitten off more 
bytes than we can chew? 


r L t r . d K 0f ly B R,nflS ’ • • Bflrthold Beitz Willi mu 
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It was typical of him that hers 
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rtions imposed "cstdculsclic Undcsbank ftbo 

r. hi 1968 thev 1 ,en 0,,, ol riiVour * taking himt 
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f re computers a threat to millions of though they were indispensable for 
\ jobs? In theory at least, thousands doing well at school. 

Mice jobs could be done at home. , DM, the consumer magazine, an- 

jfl'die home computer departments nouncing details of the growth of its 
German Stores, children are encou- computer club, claims that the wave is 
fed to tty their hand at the keyboard. rolling. . 

fey are encouraged, not just tolerated. At Systems ’83, a computer fair in 
[bey make themselves at home, Munich, a home computer magazine is 
bwing that sales assistants are not to be launched with an initial print run 
|ng to disturb them or throw them of tens of thousands. 

Wolfgang Glfickle, Texas Instru- 
ct woe betide them if they were to ments’ marketing manager in Germany, 

die around With the controls of hill - claims the home computer has made its 

i ipment.in the same store without breakthrough in (he Federal Republic, 

’clear intention of buying! Manufacturers have set themselves 

tore are good reasons why children the ambitious target of selling roughly 

given a free hand. They are keen 300,000 computers in Germany by the 

I unbiased in the viesV they take of end of the year, 

new technology, and they make Next year they envisaged sales.total- 
er customers stop and take a look. ling 400,000, with the market sk'yrock- 
suddenly find themselves being eting in 1985, when sales are expected 
rationed about home computers by to reach two million, 
gjtntial customers. They are often Atari's JQrgen Feld has no doubts 
|oght unawares and certainly untraln- about the market potential. There are 28 

for promotional palter. million TV sets in the Federal Republic, 

The signs are'that personal computer he says. “That’s. qur market.’’ . 

(sire about to take off in Germany. Ac n rule flip mctnmpr nppHs nnlv tn 


humidity, sunshine, physical stress a-mump C °mputers have learnt from 

? search in Germany that Ger- 


"iiivi huiiufiiuiis anu - 

or ihunrierMorms. 

gures implied over the years are invaluable hoih for planning joumeji 
to disiant countries and for .scientific research 

■^labl^s'ThS emni res « f ° r CVC ? CQumr > in ,he world form a preface loiht 
tames. The emphasis is on the c„ un ny s „ alura , in dtaaie. . 

population, trade and transport. 

Hit guides are handy in size and flcaibly hound, indispensable for daily u*« 

commerce, Industry and the travel trade. 

Four volumes are available: 

North land South America. 172pp., DM 22.80: 

Asia/ Austral fa, 240 pp., DM 24.80; 

Africa, IJApp.. UM 19.80; 1 

Kurope/L'SSR, 24<| p p ., OW ; 4 „ (| 


i ire about to take off in Germany. 
Pacturers and dealers would like 
them skyrocket this Christmas' 
mlidently expect to see them sell 
ir years. 

iputer dubs are springing up like 
corns in towns all over the couu- 
ith fans sharing notes and swap- 
programmes they have either 
tor made up themselves. 

Ring dasses and other educutio- 
l facilities have long cottoned on to 
tigrowing interest in computers und 
o courses. > 

'Cologne Sladlspnrku.sse, or municipal 
vings bank, marked its ISfMh miuiver- 
by setting up a computer school for 
hmg people as a non-profit organise- 
«L 

rit has so far taught 35,000 students 
nd apprentices how computers work 
fd can be used. Manufacturers arc no 
B* imaginative in getting kids imcrcsi- 

r» 

i Atari, for instance,, runs 14-day com- 
holiday courses in a Suuerland 
r ns hotel complex for less than 
||500. The aim is to redirect the kids’ 
Pst in video games toward home 
^personal computers. 
iJJ, 31 ' 9 f course, merely indicates that 
|Gcrman marketing and manufactur- 
W subsidiaries of US manufacturers 
JVC changed their marketing strategy. 
'jPPle. Computers have learnt from 
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E unlike the average American, feel 
tial sense of alarm when compu- 

1 mentioned. 

nufacturers long neglected tQ try 
l d. People of this, fear of contact. 
at Jvertising was packed with com- 
termssuch as rams and bytes. 
se who showed interest seemed to 
* to learn Basic< the programm- 
I? angua ge. you had to have plenty of 

fSons. leaSt UniVerSily entrat,Ce 

is now to open up a mass 
j et And : whet the computer appetite 
^"ormous number of potential 

Munich' hypermarket took whole- 
bli nt .• es ! spa P e r ads to sell children 
Calculators, paint sets 
; f. j. . as (he school year began. 

[' : 0 ,nc luded home .computers, as 
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Lotting the software do the hard work . . i Farmer Franz tending the flock. 

(Cartoon: Huber) 


As a rule the customer needs only to 
buy a computer keyboard costing as litt- 
le as DM500, or even less. His TV set 
will double ns a monitor screen. 

Families are increasingly coming 
under fire as market potential. US ma- 
nufacturers have coined the term “fami- 
ly computer" and say their sets are a 
mine of information, education and en- 
tertainment tor the entire family. 

Triumph-Adler, a Volkswagen subsi- 
diary und one of the few German ma- 
nufacturers with sights set on the home 
computer market, list a wide range of 
uses. 

There is management of the family 
budget and automatic operation of the 
central heating, the shutters or the bur- 
glar nlarm. 

There are leisure uses such as catalo- 
guing for collectors or astrological cal- 
culations, and that is by no means all. 

The computer could lend invaluable 
assistance in education, just as it can in 
commercial uses such as text compila- 
tion and editing, costing and accoun- 
tancy, and technical and scientific ap- 
plications. - ■ • • 

Given the reality as it exists already, 
there is no need tq impose much of a 
brake on the imagination. 

Club programmers are already using 
portable home computers to workout 
placing in seconds in sports competi- 
tions. 

Action-packed video games have 
been joined among the deluge of soft- 
ware by programmes ranging from ad- 
dress lists to computer 1 graphics arid 
word processing. • • 

Maybe the computer will be as firftijy 
established in the home within a few 
years as washing machines or TV sets 
are now. 

Is the home likely to be transformed 
into a workplace, with data 'processing 
in action from behind one’s own four 
walls? • 1 ‘ • ‘ 

That is anything but a'utdpian pro- 
spect. Telephone lines can be opened 
up to company head offices or. 'data 
banks. Information and order, data can 
be requested, processed and 1 returned in 
next to no time. •*■■•■■■ 

At least in theory, thousands of office 
jobs coy Id be transferred, from, centra- 


lised office blocks and typing pools to 
thfe private atmosphere of the home. 

Whether that would be at all desira- 
ble is another matter. Personal contact 
among workmates, already almost limit- 
ed to the coffee break, would then be 
virtually ended. 

The trade unions see home compu- 
ters as a threat to hundreds of thou- 
sands of jobs. Home computers are still 
bought mainly by fans and do-it-your- 
selfers, but far-reaching effects are fear- 
ed. 

IG Metall, the engineering workers' 
union, both sees jobs threatened and 
expects “far-reaching repercussions on 
personality development” to arise. 

It Is far from unlikely that home com- 
puters will put people out of work. 
Small firms, SHys Max Peter Goltlob, 
head of Texas Instruments’ microelec- 
tronic training centre, could well use 
them to computerise operations. 

A 'few years ago that would have 
been out of. the question for smaller 
companies. 

But now technology is steadily gain- 
ing in armchair comfort and home com- 
puter prices are plummeting, the thre- 
shold for small firms is growing increa- 
singly tempting and accessible. 

A garage-owner or carpenter could 
easily come to the conclusion that a 
computer could replace or make redun- 
dant a storeman or office worker. " 

: Computers are almost useless without 
skilled operators and software geared to 
the needs of individual, custom-built 
programmes.: . . : 

Software specialists such as Ren& W. 
Schilling of Systor AG have plans to- 
revolutionise, this side of the business 
too. 

“We can no longer afford to, devise 
systems that.gelegate people to the role 
of stupid unskilled workers and mere 
takers of, offers from the computer,” he 
says. . ... ; •' . , ..... ... 

Software might, . he ' Eyids, become 
more tolerant in future toward errors 
made by the operator and provide mOre 
useful advice on how to deal with ex- 
ceptional Situations. ‘ 

But he advises against being too opti- 
mistie. :"It will be a long lime before 
perceptible successes will be apparent." 

Home computer prices have certainly 
plummeted. Manufacturers! have enor- 
mous < stocks to clear, and , supply, in 
terms of output has outstripped de- 
mand;..., ■ I ,• T 

The 99/4A that sold at $399 in the 
United States ,16 months ago 15 now 
beipg knocked down at $9? by Texas 


Instruments. So is the Commodore VIC 

20 . , 

Five companies account for, 85 per 
cent of home computer sales in the 
United Slates. Three are in serious fi- 
nancial trouble now. 

. Atari, a subsidiary of Warner Com- 
munications, reported losses of $300m 
in the first half or this year. Texys In- 
struments and Mattel are both roughly 

$100minthered 

■. A 1 model that is not yet even on the 
market is largely to blame for the drop 
in prices and several manufacturers! fi- 
nancial woes. 

It is the IBM Peanut. IBM seem de- 
termined to dominate the market and 
their arrival seems sure to . have one 
main consequence. . t ; 

Software programmes will be. stan- 
dardised, whereas so far. they have been 
mainly been geared to the system pre- 
ferred by the individual manufacturer, 
with systems seldom being compatible. 

Japanese firms seem just to be wail- 
ing for standardisation. So far they have 
steered strangely clear of Lhe home 
computer market. 

But the Japanese are known to be 
waiting in the starting blocks to inun- 
date America and Europe with inexpen- 
sive mass-produced computers in their 
usual manner. 

. Leading US manufacturers of large- 
scale computers, such as. NCR, Control 
Data, Univac. and Honeywell are also 
sure to join the fray sooner or later so as 
to be able to offer equipment of their 
pwn at the home computer, end of the 
market. ....,, ... .. 

Entertainment electronics; specialists 
such as Philips or Thomson Brandt will 
doubtless join in sooner or later too so 
as to be able tq offer their custodiers a 
ful range of, ancillary, equipment for TV. 

Video and hifi will.be joined by the 
home computer..- 

,But sales pqlicies are a sure indica- 
tion that home computer manufacturers 
are under heavy pressure. 

They are h&ppy to sell through any 
outlet available:, photo dealers, radio 
and TV dealers, office equipment and 
toy shops, department store? and spe- 
cialised computer marts. .. , .. 

; Lt wiH not be Jong befpre there are ru* 
ihojirs that coffee retailers are selling 
computers. too, just like they have sold 
video recorders. 

It remains to, be seep which retail out- 
let proves most satisfactory in providing 
advice and back-up. August RSuhinger 

(Rhelnischer Merkur/Chrllt und Well, 
7. October 1983) 
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The man who became top goal 
scorer for the Bochum Club 


^HiwjmTyBuimi rt« att rmn-q. 

W hen Berth old Beitz went to join 
Krupp in 1953, he thought the 
Bochum Club, the firm's colloquial 
name, was a soccer club. 

Beitz, who has just turned 70. is the 
director of the supervisory board of 
Fried. Krupp GmbH, Essen and chairs 
man of the Krupp Foundation, set up to 
run the organisation after Krupp died. 

There is a whiff of vanity when he 
says he was never an employee of 
Krupp. But there is no self aggrandise- 
ment- when he says Krupp has been his 
life’s work. 

The former confidant and personal 
plenipotentiary of the late Alfred 
Knipp von Bohlen und Halbach is 
today the empire's ruler and executor of 
Krupp’s will. 

At Knjpp’s graveside in 1967 he cha- 
racterised his ‘‘friend and hero," say- 
ing: "His life was ruled by the dictates 
orduty and service to his company." 

■ . So . Js He is a fascinating 

blend of motion and businesslike 
matter-of-factness. 

"You cannot learn to be a manager. 
You ve either got it or you haven’t,” he 
S - a .n S about himself i not the least abash- 


ed by praise of his organisational abili- 
ty, boldness undimaginntion. 

But there is more to his personality. 
On the eve of a friend's birthday, he 
wrote to him: “One should not overesti- 
mate such a day. The number of years 
means nothing. You’re as -old or as 
young as your state of health and your 
attitudes. Age is relative.” 

Beitz is one of (hose people for whom 
the zenith of life and work is always 
ahead and not behind. 

His father was a cavalry NCO from 
Demmin on the periphery of Pomera- 
nia. Beitz graduated from high school 
in GreifsWald in 1934 and went into 
banking. In 1939, he went to Royal 
Dutch Shell AG, rising to become the 
business manager of the Karpatan-Ol 
AG in Boryslaw in 1941. • - 
Neither he nor his wife talks much 
about those days. But he was awarded 
Poland's highest civilian decoration for 
foreigners in addition to Israel's Yad 
Vashem Medal. 

Herr and Frau Beitz saved the lives of 
many Jews and Poles. 

Greifswald University awarded him 
an honorary doctorate for his services 
to developing world trade. 

After the war, his initiative and bold- 
ness helped him develop links with East 
Bloc nations which benefited both 
Krupp and all Germnn business. 

Willy Brandt offered him the post of 
Bonn ambassador to Poland. Beitz de- 
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dined. He might 
have accepted had it 
not been for loyalty 
to Krupp. Beitz is a 
man whose [ulems 
would make him 
successful in any 
field. In 1972, the 
chairman of Ger- 
man Olympic ^ 

Committee, Willi SS,' 

Daume, appointed 

Beitz chief organiser jL 

for the yachting and 
rowing events of the 
Munich Olympic • • S 

Games. - These 1 - SfL 

events were in Kiel. / jf* 

He later became a £ '( \\ 

member of both the 
national and inter- AJ \ 

national Olympic / 7j V 

committees. Beitz / • 

has always seized The Lord of th 
opportunities. In (In right hand) 
1946, the British 

made him vice-president of the insuran- 
ce authority in Hamburg. Front there ho 
went to Iduna Insurance, amipuhing it 

Ihr^-Tf rr ° m 16 1° Place 

three in the business. 

His prime job when he went to 
krupp was to fight restrictions imposed 
by the Allies after the war. In 1968 thev 
were removed. 

Benz’s most important achievement 
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of the insuran- was to have improved Krupp*! r* 
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, u mipuliing it nority stake worth DMIbn. 1 
c 16 to place . 

H was typical of him that hr rtc 

wen. former Id 

:lions imposed WcstdciUachc Landesbank *fe 

r. In 1968 thev . n . 0,11 ol r,,vour - taking hint 
3 the tiring line. 
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vwksfThev EwIndJ ^'."Fa-glance tables in these new reference 

humidity ' sunshine nh ^7* a,r and Wl,lcr temperature, precipitation, 

. p ysiciil stress of dimuic. wimJ conditions and frequent) 
of thunderstorm*. 

These figures compiled over the years arc invaluable both tor planning joiam' 
lo distant count, tes and for scientific research. 

-.■asas r ? rever > «•«-» ft. the world fom a preface 
. ,s the country's natural Mutistics, on climate. 
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ft re computers a threat to millions of 
mjobs? In theory at least, thousands 
Kflice jobs could be done at home. 

E ihe home computer departments 
Raman stores, children' are encou- 
Kdto try their hand at the keyboard. 
Ky are encouraged, not just tolerated, 
jfcy make themselves at home, 
bwing that sales assistants are not 
ag to disturb them or throw them 
. 

(a woe betide them if they were to 
die around with the controls of hifi : 
^ipmenl .in the same store without 
'dear intention of buying! 

Tiere are good reasons why children 
liven a free hand. They are keen 

i inbiased in the view they take of 
icw technology, and They make 
customers stop and take a look, 
ff suddenly find themselves being 
ioned about home computers by 
itial customers. They are often 
it unawares and certainly untrnin- 
r promotional patter, 
e signs are that personal computer 
are about to take off in Germany, 
lfacturers and dealers would like 
c them skyrocket this Christmas 
^confidently expect to see them sell 
P for years. 

Computer clubs are springing up like 
shrooms in towns all over the coun- 
, with fans sharing notes and swap- 
programmes they huve either 
ftht or made up themselves. 

Ettiiing classes and other cducnlio- 
I facilities have long cottoned on to 
s growing interest in computers und 
n courses. 

Cologne Siadlspurkus.se, or municipal 
rings bank, marked its 150th nnniver- 
ty by setting up u computer school for 
fag people us u non-profit orgnnisu- 

ill has so far taught 35,000 students 
'd a Pprentlces how computers work 

I an be used. Manufacturers are no 
^aginative in getting kids interest- 
'd, for instance, runs 14-day corn- 
holiday courses in a Suucrlund 
5 hotel complex for less than 
W- The aim is to redirect the kids’ 
s ,t in video games toward home 
*rsonal computers, 
it, of course, merely indicates that 
erihap marketing and man u fact ur- 
ubsidiaries of US manufacturers 
changed their marketing strategy. 
'iAppIc Computers have learnt from. 
pty research in Germany that Ger- 
unlike the average American, feel 
jrmtial sense of alarm when compu- 
ll? a re mentioned. 

•Manufacturers long neglected to try 
nd people of this : fear of contact, 
advertising was packed with com- 
terms such as rams and bytes. 

id showed interest seemed to 
£ , 1 10 learn Basic, the programm- 
p^5nguage,,you had to have plenty of 
and at least university entrance 
pitficaiions. 

is now td open up a 1 mass 
^ «t and Whet the computer appetite 
^ormous number of potential- 

fetich' hypermarket took whole- 
newspaper ads ‘ to sell children 
id Ui?i-i^ na * ca l cu l ators . paint sets 
1 It si !■' as ^eschoolyeaf began. 

0 ^Plpded home computers, as 


though they were indispensable for 
doing well at school. 

DM, the consumer magazine, an- 
nouncing details of the growth of its 
computer club, claims that the wave is 
rolling. . 

At Systems ’83, a -computer fair in 
Munich, a home computer magazine is 
to be launched with an initial print run 
of tens or thousands. 

Wolfgang Glfickle, . Texas Instru- 
ments’ marketing manager in Germany, 
claims the home computer has made its 
breakthrough in the Federal Republic. 

Manufacturers have set themselves 
the ambitious target, of selling roughly 
300,000 computers in Germany by the 
end of the year. . 

Next year they envisaged sales total- 
ling 400,000, with the market skyrock- 
eting in 1985, when sales are expected 
to reach two million. 

. Atari's Jttrgen Feld has no doubts 
about Lhe market potential. There are 28 
million TV sets in the Federal Republic, 
he says. “That's, pur market.” 

As a rule the customer needs only to 
buy a computer keyboard costing as litt- 
le as DM500, or even jess. His TV set 
will double as a monitor screen. 

Families are increasingly coming 
under fire as market potential. US ma- 
nufacturers have coined the term “fami- 
ly computer” and say their sets are a 
mine of information, education and en- 
tertainment for the entire family. 

Triumph-Adler, a Volkswugeii subsi- 
diary and one of the few German ma- 
nufacturers with sights set on the home 
computer market, list a wide range of 
uses. ■ 

There is management of the family 
budget and automatic operation of the 
central heating, the shutters or the bur- 
glur alarm. 

There are leisure uses such as catalo- 
guing for collectors or astrological cal- 
culations, and that is by no means all. 

The computer could lend invuluable 
assistance in education, just as it can in 
commercial uses such as text compila- 
tion and editing, costing and accoun- 
tancy, and technical and scientific ap- 
plications. 

Given the reality ,as it exists already, 
there is no need to impose much of a 
brake on the imagination. 

Club programmers are already using 
• portable home computers to work out 
placing in seconds in sports competi- 
tions. 

Action-packed video games have 
been joined ajn° n B the deluge of soft- 
ware by programmes ranging from ad- 
dress lists to' computer graphics and 
word processing. ; ' 1 ' 

Maybe the computer-will be as firihly 
established iii the home within a few 
years as Washing 'machines or TV sets 
are now. 

Is the home likely to be transformed 
into a workplace, with data processing 
in‘ action from behind ohe’s own four 
walls? • ■■ " 

That is anything but a 'utopian prd J 
sped. Telephone lines can be opened 
up to company . head . offices or 1 data 
banks. Information and order data can: 
be requested, processed and returned in 
next to no time. " 

At least in theory, thousands of office 
jobs . copld pe transferred from centra- 
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Lotting the software do the hard work 

Used office blocks and typing pools to 
the private atmosphere of the home. 

Whether that would be at all desira- 
ble is another matter. Personal contact 
among workmates, already almost limit- 
ed to the coffee break, would then be 
virtually ended. 

The trade unions see home compu- 
ters as a threat to hundreds of thou- 
sands of jobs. Home computers are still 
bought mainly by fans and do-it-your- 
selfers, but far-reaching effects are fear- 
ed. 

IG Metall, the engineering workers’ 
union, both sees jobs threatened and 
expects “far-reaching repercussions on 
personality development" to arise. 

It is far from unlikely that home com- 
puters will put people out of work. 
Small firms, says Max Peter Gottlob, 
head of Texas Instruments* microelec- 
tronic training centre, could well use 
them to computerise operations. 

A -few years ago that would have 
been out or. the question for smaller 
companies. 

But now technology, is steadily gain- 
ing in armchair comfort und home com- 
puter prices are plummeting, the thre- 
shold for small’ firms is growing increa- 
singly tempting and accessible. 

A garage-owner or carpenter could 
easily come to the conclusion that a 
computer 1 could replace or make redun- 
dant a storeman or office worker. 1 " 

: Computers are almost useless without 
skilled operators and software geared 10 
the needs of individual, custom-built 
programmes. r 

Software specialists -such as Rent W. 
SchSrling of Systor AG have 'plans to 
revolutionise this side of the business 
too. 

“\Ve can no longer afford , to . devise 
systems lh?t relegate people to the.role 
of stupid unskilled workers and mere 
takers of orders from the computer,” he 
says.'. .! . .’ .... .. .... 

Software might, . he ^dds, become 
more tolerant in future toward errors 
made by the operator and provide more 
useful -'advice on Kow to deal with ex- 
ceptional situation^ ' 

But he advises against ' being^ Tori opti- 
mistic. “It will be a long time before 
perceptible successes will be apparent." 

Home computer prices have certainly 
plummeted. Manufacturers > have enor- 
mous ‘ stocks to. dear, and.supply in 
terms < oft output has outstripped de- 
mand! . •«.. ... 

The 99/4A that sold at $399 in the 
United States 16 months ago is now 
being knocked down at $9? by Texas 


; . . . Farmer Franz tending the flock. 

(Cartoon: Huber) 

Instruments. So is the Commodore VIC 

20 . : . . ,. 

Five companies account, for. 85 per 
cent of home- computer sales, in lhe 
United States. Three are in serjous fi- 
nancial trouble now. 

Atari, a subsidiary of Warner Com- 
munications, reported losses of $300 m 
in the first half of this year. Texes In- 
struments and Mattel are both roughly 
SlQOm in the red 

' A- model that is not yet even on the 
market is largely to blame for the drop 
in prices and several manufacturers! fi- 
nancial woes. 

It is the IBM Peanut. IBM seem de- 
termined to dominate the market, and 
theif arrival seems sure to have one 
main consequence. i 

Software programmes will be. stan- 
dardised, whereas so far they have been 
mainly been geared to. the , system pre- 
ferred by the individual manufacturer, 
with systems seldom being compatible. 

Japanese firms seem just to be wait-, 
ing for standardisation. So Tar they have 
steered strangely clear of the home 
computer market. 

But the Japanese are known to be 
waiting in the starting blocks to inun- 
date America and Europe with inexpen- 
sive mass-produced computers in their 
usual manner. ... 

Leading US manufacturers of large- 
scale computers, such a§ NCR, Control 
Dala< Uniyac and Honeywell are also 
sure to join the fray sooner or later so as 
to be able t° offer equipment of their 
own at the home computer, end .of the 

market. , , . 

Entertainment electronics , specialists 
such as Philips or Thomson Brandt will 
doubtless join in sooner or later, too so 
as to be. able -tp offer, the jr. customers a 
ful range of, ancillary equipment for TV. 

Video and hid ,wiil be joined by. the 
home computer. , 

But sales policies are & sure indica- 
tion that horne computer manufacturers 
are under heavy pressure. . [ 

. They are. h^ppy to sell through any 
outlet available: photo dealers, radi,o 
and TV. dealers, office equipment and 
toy shpps, department stores and spe-. 
cialjsed computer marts. 

, It. will not be long before there, are ru- 
mours, that coffee: retailers are selling 
computers.top, just like they have sold 
video recorders. 

. It remains to.be seen which retail out- 
let proves most satisfactory in providing 
advice and back-up. Avgust RSubinger 

■ (Rhelflisther Merkur/Chrilt und Well. 
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LITERATURE 

The world of Nobel Prize winner 
William Golding 


A n English-language writer seemed 
likely to be awarded the Nobel 
Prize for literature. Nadine Gordimer 
was fancied. So was Doris Lessing. 

: Some felt that the Stockholm acad- 
emicians would finally show common 
sense and choose one of the foremost 
European writers in recent decades, 
Graham Greene. 

But Greene was overlooked yet 
again. This damages the Nobel Prize 
jury's reputation rather than Greene's. 

Yet the jury does not need to be 
ashamed of their 1983 choice, William 
Golding, best known as the author of 
Lord of the Flies. 

He is a major English writer of the 
I older generation, if not a famours one. . 

His novels, which are not always easy 
! reading, have been available in German 
I for over 20 years. 

i They are held in high regard by a 
fairly limited number of Connoisseurs. 

Golding was born in 191 1 in a small 
town in Cornwall. Some Germans ima- 
gine Cornwall to be an eerie and gloo- 
my place because Wagner's Tristan is 
set there. German directors have tended 
for some time to give the opera a dark 
and gloomy air. 

This view of Cornwall is not entirely 
inaccurate. It is a part or England 
where people with second Sight are said 
to live. 1 

It is an area where tendencies toward 
the occult coincide with religious 
mania, the mystic and the mysterious, 
as Golding's readers can well imagine. 

His family was nothing special, and 
he became a teacher, like his father. He 
taught at a boys’ school in Salisbury 
from 1939 to 1961 y 

But during the war he was in the 
Royal Navy, and active service is said 
to have left an indelible mark on him. 

It is reputed to have ingrained the i 
pessimism in a man who believes nei- \ 
ther in progress nor in the possibility of \ 
changing the world. 

Evil is within man himself. U cannot , 
be eliminated, merely recognised for a 
what it is. 0 

Gloomy and bizarre though Gold- . 
mg s stage set may be, he does hold out 1 
some hope in not ruling out the possibi- a 
lily of the individual coming to know d 
himself. ■ a 

He did hot start writing until late in 
lire and can hardly be said to have had o 
much initial success. He was unable to H 

find a- publisher for his first three no- c 
vets. , 

vir+Maillf ™; de a name for hiitiself n 
virtually overnight and was famous for h 

US* “ thfe a«h°r of a hovel unfor- 
gettable for the harsh and’uncompro- 
mismg manner in which it is narrated. " 

v L f rd °£j he Wes, published in En- " 
ghsh in 1954 and in German translation h 
h te ! ,s f he tale of a group of 
schoolboys left to their Own devices on 

an uninhabited Pacific island. 11 tf] 

Whether they want to or hot, they are th 
forced to form a community or society at 
,s , f nghtening; In such special 
and difficult circumstances seemingly mi 

primeval instincts come to the fore and 

civilised people soon prove to be barba- 
nans. ^ 

Golding’s subsequent novels were not Cs 

“ successful as his first, which was th. 
filmed by Peter Brook. They are also in 

parables intended to demonstrate basic 1 

human situations. 


emeine 


■ mi Bfnwiulp ■ 

They are primitive situations usually 
depicted in terms of archaise, mythical 
configurations. 

The relationship between good and 
evil, meaning and madness, humanity 
and inhumanity is one Golding persis- 
tently views whith scepticism and a 
heavy heart. 

Yet his leanings toward the transcen- 
dental are too evident ever to lend sup- 
port to suspicions that he might be a ni- 
hilist. 

The Inheritors, 1955, published in 
German as Die Erben in 1964, is a 
strange and extremely frightening novel 
in which the last Neanderthalers are un- 
remittingly wiped out by homo sapiens. 

Fincher Martin, 1956, entitled in Ger- 
man Der Felsen deszweiten Todes, tells 
the tale of a shipwrecked man who re- 
views his life in the course of his death 
agony. In both novels the forces of evil 
triumph. 

the Spire, 1964, published in Ger- 
man ns Der Turin der Kuthedrj/e in 
1966, is characteristic of Golcjing’s view 


of the world and of his strange yet im- 
pressive imagination. 

The building of an extraordinary ca- 
thedral (Salisbury immediately springs 
to mind) symbolises the senselessness 
nnd presumptuousness of human activi- 
ty. The cathedral is built on marshy 
ground. 

His Darkness Visible, 1979, published 
in German as Das Feuer der Fiustem/s 
in 1980, was less successful, being ac- 
cused or wordiness and pseudo- profun- 
dity. • • ■ 

All his books are full of macabre vi- 
sions. Obsessions always play a leading 
role. Golding readily depicts all manner 
of perversions. 

There is no shortage of sadists and 
exhibitionists or of criminals' or people 
who turn out to be infamous indivi- 
duals. 

So is his world in the final analysis an 
inhuman one? Literary critics do not 
agree on this point, and it is not an easy 
one on which to arrive at a decision. 

As the vague and mysterious often 
prevails in Golding’s work, interpreters 
urc in n position to cite all manner or 
examples in support of the most varied 
tenets and interpretations. 

Golding consistently avoids commit- 
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ting himself, f 0r W hU l, 

blamed, and his work'll 
n.o^ number of parab <>C 
A writer who whose s„ntS 

to resist the irrational m £ 
jiiul indeed gives it prefer^ 
be expected to g0 in ^ 
art istic preoccupation with J: 
ry issues. ^ 

Yet there can be ao doubtib, 
parables relate U>ourown t »‘ 
least inspired by it. " 
i hcre are no argument ^ 
qua py of lu s prose, although!! 
readers can hardly judge, hal, 
on a variety of translations. 

His virtuoso command offe 
enables him to tell his talcs yv 
degree, of descriptive p oweri 
He is hard to pigeonhole hn® 
literary history. His writing his E 
ly been said to testify to Jon* 
fluence. 

That may be true, but whichfc 
novelist in recent decades bas M t 
from Joyce? 

No, Golding cannot be s safe 
any particular school of wriik 
uses many modern forms of op 
but in the final analysis remaiuik 
conservative and a traditional™ 
U is greatly to the Stockholm 
erny's credit that it had the plurtt 
cide in favour of a loner and ou& 
Hut its continued neglect of smc 
the most important eomteraporu] 
lers jeopardises the enormous n; 
lion the Nobel Prize still enjoys. 

Mured Reidi'M 

(l ; r.mkfurterAllgj«ii*i 

filr l)cui^fhland.70tH^ 
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Failed bid to bury Adorno 
academically 

cen years after the death of 
odor W. Adorno, the first inter- 

l/^”ATn,; Bd u h nt ; Nordwest^Zeitung 


P'ourteen years after the death of 
A Theodor W. Adorno, the first inter- 
national conference on the man and his 

work has been held at Frankfurt Uni- 
versity. 

.Adorno was a principal advocate or 

r/ P i,rur yschoo,ofsocio10 ^ 

The aim of the conference, Jflrgcn 
Habermas said, has been a productive 
assimilation or Adorno from the semi- 
distance in present-day philosophical 
and sociological debate. 

An attempt was to have been made to 
counteract what he called the fateful 
tendency to allow irrational ists to lay 
claim to Adorno's negative dialectics. 

mo Bat J* 9[* lJca ! Theory proved much 
more alive than either its friends or foes 
had imagined. uo* 

The framework of a specialist gather- 
ing was split at the seamS by an enor- 
mous influx, totally Unexpected' by the 
organisers, of grey-haired veterans and 
inquisitive youngsters. 

f J fl n J he i y n j ypalt i\ ,ar « est ' lecture 
theatre, which was full to overflowing, 

the atmosphere at times resembled that 
at a rot;k concert. 

Tpr though some of the speakers 

at yf,iWlob ^ Ado ™“r 

The final lecture was by Martin Jay, a 
philosopher who teaches at Berkeley 
California. He scotched once and for alii 
-organisers’ intentions and said how 

exemnh| tC differenccs Adorno's 
exemplary figure of the modern man 


may be ranked alongside that of vehe- 
ment critics of reason. 

Adorno wus not given to systematis- 
mg; he was a master of mi cron n a lysis, 
rei his ideas retain an inner link and 
are thus of systematic rigour. 

n.mn T!r a , materialist, as his noted 
pupil Alfred Schmidt, of Frankfurt, 
noted - if that meant socially deci- 
phering cultural phenomena. 

The reality could not be retraced to 
,«fp^H CeP u; Ad ° rno unc °m promisingly 

"higher’^valuesl S ‘ rivin * tor 

Yet he by no means ruled out the ul- 
timate issues of meaning and death. 

Adorno’s materialism, Schmidt said 

KiS — 

M i 1i Cf ! a ?l.- TheuniBsen ’ of DerIin * show - 

honl n u- 7 s 1,01 ■<■*& a naive 
hope. In his lecture on . Negativity in 

vipM?°- hC Sa !?. Adorno did n ot want to 
yield to immediacy. ( 

Jjf ne * at ; ve nature of (he existing 
worid which -was totally wrong was 
read by 'Adorno as the mirror image of 
an entirely different world. 

At present this other world was only 
apparent in works of art. , y 

Albrecht Wellmer, of Konstanz, like- 


wise praised the reality-opening? 
of the beautiful. Bui the tnuhofs 
never more tliuu a puienli.il as Ad 
saw it. 

This did mit rule out theposs* 
of works of art having to be unite 
as sensual manifestations of scn» 
traded in experience. 

Adorno nonetheless failed to q 
chile popular art and was alwayssb 
opposed to ju/z. He rejected as |f 
tine the "practiciil" approach io* 
of iin. 

Peter Burger, of Bremen, nisd 
problem of the extent to which A 
no’s aesthetic theory could be 
to the poM-motlcrns. 

Their aim was to eliminate tbf ( 
linction between art and life. 

Adorno diagnosed at an 
the ageing of modernity, but he 
the dialectics of art and life. 

Both differ yet are inseparably® 
in an interface of assimilaiioh 
pellenee uimed ul finding truth- 
Hans Kohcrt Jauss. the Kousf® 1 
rary critic, criticised as Pl»B“f| 
such concept of truth. Instead WP 
with Habermas, he advocated a 
sus concept of truth. , 
Jauss was the most promhrp 1 * 
rcr to persistently try and ^ 

Adorno as a forerunner of 

A phalanx of Frankfurt Scbw 
porters or Habermas, who h* 
back at Frankfurt for the F. 
months, sought to refute *W ^ 
Dubiel termed Adorno’s all 
criticism of reason. * 

They were seconded by rj 
•Schnadclbach, of Hamburg.-*** j 
Adorno had had too little confide 
logic. ■ ig 

Hauke Brunckhorst at I*** 1 
out what distinguished AdoW ^ 
Habermas* communicative rc«^ 
its linguistic medium of conlr0 \, « 
According to Adorno we ^ 

Continued on pafle 11 | 


Soviet film takes top 
prize at festival 


I prize at the 32nd International 
pi- Festival in Mannheim was 
hat surprisingly awarded to the 
film M&rmeremeh ung (Male Up- 
ig) by Uzmann Saparov. 
ipicts the confrontation between 
Jnew life styles in an Asian part 
Soviet Union. 

e have been better works on the 
especially from a child’s pdint of 

special prize for the best TV film 
i a production by one of Germa- 
h two major TV networks, ZDF, 
U Banon oder Die Tdchter der Uto- 
k(Anou Bartou or the Daughters of 
ipiajby Edna Politi.' * ' 
fAnou Banou" are the initial words 
kui emotive Hebrew song. 

[rt the film, six women who came to 
lestine from Poland and Russia in the 
^Qs relate their story. They tell of 
jir utopias, of early socialists, Zio- 
itsand Russian feminists. 
vAII human deeds begin and end as 
ftras." These words by Theodor 
|r] could well have served ns the 
n's leitmotif. 

The women, now in their 80s, give the 
Session of being more alive and re- 
fctionary than their grandchildren, 
fct they dreamed of nnd started lurn- 
S bio reality in their kibbutzim is far 
paved from today’s Israel, . 

| is a film that concerns ideals and 
Sit becomes of them, u film that is re- 
mit Here and now. 

p Polish feature film Fine Postkar- 
fa/J der Reise (A Postcard from a 
pey), Waldemar Dziki’s first work, 
with the most tragic chapter of 
^sh history. 

|l is based on the novel Herr Theodor 
pdslock by the Czech writer Ladis- 
Fuchs. The stark and sombre cam- 
| work almost never comes out of 
pi-daricness, 

During World War II a man engages 
* sort of survival training In the ghet- 
;l° prepare himself for his deporta- 
S to a. concentration camp. Realities 
! no more than intimated. The film 
PU in a Kpfkaesque atmosphere 
r ,s underscored by Zygmunt Ko- 
py's music. ' 

Most of the other films were rather 
Ntipnal. 

P 1 ® Yu 8 Q slav entry continues the 
- series of Yugoslav films of the 


■ Continued from page 10 

only for other people but also 
Future, and nature is an eye-opener, 
"g us to realise points, but does 
Mnction as a mouth-opener, un- 


fct a* 6 

Anorno true language was 
^oiess, just as the true object was 
afu ’ T* 1 ® temporal nucleus of 
^•Jesaid, resisted dialogue. • 

. is scepticism Adorno has much 
mid a!f°i n w * t * 1 t * ie extra-academic 
En™ !r ***” w ^° have broken with 
rationality. 

BPy of ^ Urt; ^is .philosophical proxi- 
l Ecologically opposed views 
K tn hB p e Been de nled, but helpless 
^ Wfute, it only emphasised the 

; Wolfgang Schirmacher 

WordwMlZdlung, 26 September 19831 


late 1960s. That was when the director 
Dragan Kresoja produced his first 
works at the Belgrade film club. 

In his Mannheim entry, the feature 
film Nurnoch dieses eine Mai (Just this 
one more Time), he relates the expe- 
riences of two prisoners on parole. 

One, the son of a high-ranking party 
official who was sent to prison for 
pushing drugs, finds his wife with an- 
other man and his addict brother in a 
mental hospital. 

The other dies when he his girlfriend. 
She had lived from prostitution while 
he was in prison. 

Prostitution, drug addiction, alcoho- 
lism, old age and loneliness are also 
problems for doctors and nurses in the 
emergency Ward of a Berlin hospital. 

Johann Feindt’s Der Versuch zu 
ieben (An Attempt to Live) observes 
them and their patients at close range 
yet unobtrusively. The “cases" which he 
follows even after their leaving the hos- 
pital (camera Karl Siebig) are never put 
on exhibit. 

Detachment is the only way the doc- 
tor manages to keep himself from disin- 
tegrating. 

Der Versuch zu ieben, produced by 
the German Film and TV Academy In 
Berlin, is a microcosm bf metropolitan 
anonymity: an attempt to live. 

So were some of the other films. 
Many were no more than attempts. 
Some were failures. 

The Greek entry Engel (Angel) by 
George Katakouzinos, is based on a 
true crime committed in Athens's ho- 
mosexual milieu. It is the story of a 
young man who escapes unsavoury fa- 

U lrike Ottinger’s latest film, Dorian 
Gray im Spiegel der Bouievard- 
presse (Dorian Gray reflected in the 
tabloid Press), completes her trilogy. 

The series started with Biidnis einer 
Trinkerin (Picture of a Woman Alcoho- 
lic), 1979. This was followed In 1981 by 
Freak Orlando. 

Apart from a few personality traits of 
the lead, the film has little similarity 
with Oscar Wilde's “Picture of Dorian 
Gray". 

The title’s reference to the daringly 
melodramatic tum-of-the-ceptury Wilde 
novel was essentially meant as a hom- 
age to the author. The film is not a cine- 
matic adaptation of the novel. 

Ulrike Ottinger read Wilde’s, only 
novel a long time ago. She decided not 
to reread it because she wanted to re- 
tain the impression she gained at- the 
time. The idea was to use the imagery 
that was retained in her mind for free 
thought association. 

This was the method she used with 
Orlando, which was based on a Virginia 
Woolf novel. 

Orlando’s journey through the centu- 
ries turned into a film about freaks and 
peripheral groups. 

Their involvement in a variety of 
power structures, past and present, was 
translated into episodes of fantastic 

imagery:- ■ ’ 

Wilde's Dorian Gray, a young and 
handsome dandy enamoured of him- 
self, is a special kind of freak. ■ 

His extreme lust for pleasure drives 
him into an irresponsible and — in his 
era — scandalous way of life that pro- 



Confllct In a Aslan Soviet ... a scans from 

mily conditions by seeking refuge with 
a friend. 

Through him, he becomes a profes- 
sional transvestite who is made to pros- 
titute himself. 

The story has been turned into 'a 
bloody melodrama that confirms rather 
than removes ingrained prejudices. 1 

The South African entry. Mein Land, 
mein Hut is David Bensusan’s first 
work and is equally questionable. 

The plight of Johannesburg's black 
population serve as a pretext for a tradi- 
tional play with comical complications 
over the macabre attempt to cover up a 
fatal accident. The blacks are seen from 
a colonialist Uncle Tom perspective. 
Any black humour that might have 
been intended failed. 

A novelty at this year's festival was a 
special competition for new film-mak- 
ing countries. 

prizes of DM4,000 of the DM10,000 
provided by the Bonn Development Aid 


Dorian Gray 
completes 
the picture 

ves his undoing. Ultimately, his cons- 
cience demands atonement. 

Ottinger has seized on Dorian Gray's 
special personality, particularly his nar- 
cissism, to turn himinto the perfect vic- 
tim of a world-wide media concern. 

The press- empire is headed by a 
woman, a DrMabuse with a computer 
brain that tells her to drop her obsolete 
journalistic methods. 

Rather than wait for a story to pre- 
sent to her sensStiori starved readership, 
she wants to create her own tailor-made 
sensations and scandals as needed. 

Dorian Gray, with his unbridled lust 
for life, seems the right man for the job. 

He becomes dependent on the con- 
cern. But by the same token he is also 
its most brillia'nt pupil, seeing through 
its structures. 

This second interpretation is intend- 
ed tb mirror his character, presenting 
two facets of one truth as with the two 
alcoholics in Bildnik einer Trinkerin. 
They, too, represent two aspects of the 
same character; 

A' further 1 facet was added by giving 
the' role to a woman: the former photo 
model Veruschka von LehndoriT. 

Ulrike Ottinger has known her since 
she played Gabriele D'AnriunzIb in EI- 
friede'Jelinek’s "Clara S.” 


MBfinsrorzIehung.’. 

. (Photo: Mannheim film festival) 

Ministry went to Der Miit der Anderen 
(The Courage of the Others) by Chris- 
tian Richard of Upper Volta. 

The story of suppression and resis- 
tance is told entirely without dialogue. 
It is conveyed through stark pictures re- 
sembling African folk tales. 

Das Haus des Herm Haghdoost (Mr 
Haghdoost's House) an Iranian entry 
by Mahmoud Samiy, a graduate of the 
Munich Film Academy, also has ho dia- 
logue. Samiy uses elements of old silent 
comedies to relate his story, 

He received a DM3,000 prize, 0s did 
the Philippine entry Turiimba by Kidlat 
Tahimik. ' 

Entries from new film-making na- 
tions should be better integrated in the 
general competition next year. 

Third World film-makers are poorly 
served by being relegated to a ghetto for 
people not yet to be taken seriously. 

Heinz Kersten 

(Stullganer Zeitung, 1 1 October I9&3) 


Von Lehndorff is less practised ns 'an 
actress than Delphine Seyrig, who plays 
Dr Mabuse. She is more “naive and 
brittle.” But this very fact makes fbr the 
desired tension in the film. - 

Other members of the cast are Barba- 
ra Valentin, Irm Hermann, Magdalena 
Montezuma, Wolf Vostell and Tabea 
Blumenschein: This is Blumenschein-s 
first work under Ulrike Ottinger after a 
prolonged break. 

Apart from a brief Canaries episode, 
the bulk of the film was shot in Berlin. 
Ottinger has again travelled widely to 
find new locations. 

She has again discovered unusual In- 
dustrial installations, among: them de- 
composition towers in Ruhleben. She 
has also latched onto underground se- 
wage systems which she has put in an 
entirely unfamil jar context, ■ 

Our interview ended with a-, com- 
plaint about tbe current film policy, in 
this country — a.complaint that must be 
taken seriously. . 

.Ottinger regards her Ivorian .Gray 
film as the last one she will be able to 
realise an independent prqpucer be- 
cause author-film makers are increas- 
ingly being displaced by industrial 
films. 

" New provisions calling for 20 per 
cent of the producer's own cash will 
squeeze out the small inembers of the 
industry or force them 'to join up with 
big firms. 

Artistic freedom will be lost in the 
process, and this cah hardly bd the aim 
of Interior Minister Friedrich ZUiihier- 
man n's cultural policy. Carla Rhode 
(Der Tagesspiogcl, 2 October 1983) 
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Photovoltaics : power without 
fuel and waste products 




EDICINE 


W e have here an entirely new physi- 
cal phenomenon of the utmost 
scientific importance ” Werner von Sie- 
mens told the Prussian Academy of 
Science in 1 872. 

It was, he said, a matter of the direct 
I conversion of light Into electric power. 

He was referring to the photovoltaic 
; properties of selenium. 

Siemens, the founder of German 
electrical engineering, had -sufficient 
imagination to be fascinated by the dis- 
covery. 

The conversion of light straight into 
electric power, without fuel and without 
waste products, is still, 1 J i years later, a 
concept that calls for imagination. 

! Planck, Albert Einstein and 

other scientists succeeded in solving the 
mystery of light and energy shortly alter 
the turn of the century. 

They realised that light must be seen 
■ as a current of elementary energy parti- 
cles capable of transferring their energy 
straight to the electrons, the elementary 
particles of electric power. 

Vet there seems to be no shaking at 
the foundations of the prevailing view 
that electric power will continue for all 
. time to be generated solely by mechani- 
• ca me0 ps» via turbines and generators. 
Research scientists and industrial 
executives nonetheless can now state a 
reasonable case for the possibility of an 
alternative. 

. Microelectronics .has taught them 

now rust semiconductor technology can 
outstrip even the most optimistic fare- 
casts. And photovoltaics, the technique 
01 light conversion, is likewise a semi- 
| conductor technology. 

A miniature photovoltaic power sta- 
tion has just started work in a Munich 
home. Like the computer, it could he 
the first of millions of such devices. i 
It electronically generates 220-volt al- 
ternating current from light, reeding it 
into the grid. Its tmilblazing output is 
about as much as the average house- 
noict consu mes i n a year. 

There are two salient features to this 
new source or electric power. First, it 
runs absolutely noiselessly. It contains s 
no more moving pans. f 

Second, it takes up very little space. 
Fifty square metres or module form part c 

rak ™ fh. . 8las , 3 u roof ’ in 50me cas « K 
taking the place of the plate glass. tl 

Otherwise the unit consists of a few 

the " cw e| ectronic inverter 
that converts direct current from the 
rooT into alternating current for the ° 

no ,arger than ^ atta- ri 

text bant’ and th f emire insta IJation is a 
if sample of how closely inter- 81 

photovokaiesare n,iCTOd «'™" I « «■ ** 

It is not just that the solar cells in (he re 

50W>° f k! he buN ? n8 ’ su PPWng about pJ 
5,000 kilowatt hours of power oer m 

made of the same material Ce 
as microchips. 

A Siemens semiconductor component f 
known as a Sipmos transistor converts i'f 
solar electric power almost without loss 
of power into the form accepted by con- 1 " 
sumers such as the refrigerator, theT fln 
cuum cleaner and the electric drill. 

■ S,pmos element is capable of vol 
handling more than one million times ^ 
per^ second current of up to 40 kilo- den 


The new conversion device, develop- 
t ed at the Fraunhofer Institute or Solar 
Energy Systems in Freiburg, works like 
‘ this: 

Its electronics measures hnlf a million 
limes per. second the varying voltage of 
electric power from the grid and imme- 
diately collects the same tension from 
the roof, ensuring that solar alternating 
current runs at the same frequency ns 
grid current. 

Electric power from the roof thus au- 
tomatically keeps In tune with varia- 
tions in grid voltage, which is a major 
safety precaution on which power utili- 
ties insist. 

The Munich pilot project is still at the 
experimental stage. The Fraunhofer In- 
stitute is hoping it will provide long- 
term experience prior to widespread 
use. 

It is not yet economic by any stretch 
of the imagination. The solar cells in 
the roof, and they alone, cost over 
DM100,000. 

^ et a company and research scien- 
tists were soon found to set the project 
up in next to no lime. 

The initial investment, however, was 
mode by Joqhen Richter, a Munich TV 
film executive, who spent a pile of ner- 
ves and cash on making his dream of 
living in a house of glass in n natural 
environment come true. 

His house was designed by Munich 
architects Thomas Herzog und Bern- 
hard Schilling, whose solar architecture 
was awarded the Mies van der Rohe 
Prize. 

The Fraunhofer Institute put to good 
use the opportunity of pioneering pho- 
tovoltaic power. It was backed hy the 
European Community, by AEG, Sie- 
mens and Varta and hy Munich's muni- 
cipal power utility. 

The experimental power station was 
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Close identification with patients 
‘can be disastrous for doctors’ 






Photovoltaic house In Munich ... now angle on ioiar pom,. 
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switched on by Bavarian Economic Af- 
fairs Minister Anton Jaumann. 

A medium-sized German electrical 
engineering company has already said it 
is prepared to industrially manufacture 
the crucial new device, the inverter. 

, ^‘ en ! s , have . been applied for in the 
leading industrialised countries 

Mass production could cut 'the cost 
or photovolta'c power dramatically. Ja- 
panese companies already have expe- 
rience m respeci of one use. P 

They hold a commanding position in 
an entire world market forphotovol 
1 S!" 1 ** use l , n con sumer electronics. 

Uocks, calculators and the like are 
readily run on solar power. A single Ja- 
panese manufacturer, Sanyo, makes 

SZS 

•zsszxziziss 

i°" , W u' n flrgtr ce,ls ' lurn for use in 
generating power comes in a few years' 

w's.tsusa 

SKS* 

d ,S l ° reduce Ja P an ’ s depen- 
dence on imported oil. H 

us companies are likewise already 


meeting the requirements of substantial 
le photovoltaic market. Millions of Ameri- 
1- can air conditioning plants need peak 
i- power when the Sun is shining brieht- 
d est. 

So photovoltaic power is competitive 
h in America at the point where it costs 
n no more than penk power generated by 
t gas turbines. 

Peak power is expensive, with special 
h 8 as turbines to meet the demand being 
1 witched on to work air conditioners 
around midday. 

s Besides, hair the cost or solar equip- 

f mem c;in frequently be covered by lax 
concessions. 

f Near Hesperia in the Mojave desert. 

! “ n hour’s drive from Los Angeles, the 
first one-megawatt photovoltaic power 
i station is already at work. 

It went on line Inst spring and was 
f hu,,t and run by Arco Solar, (he US 
market leader in photovoltaics and a 

D Ub i S '.-*?7 ol lhe oil com Puiiy Atlantic 
Richfield. 

Us output, three million kilowatt 
hours a year, is supplied to Southern 
j n,1,orm » Edison, one of the two lead- 
ing power utilities in the state. 

In this first large-scale exercise in 
photovoltaic power generation 108 tall 
steel trackers revolve automatically to 
keep track of the Sun. 

Each points sunwards an arruy of 256 
solar modules. In all, nearly one million 
solar cells convert sunlight into elecirie 
power out therein the desert. 

The power station took 38 weeks to 
bui t. and the next one, with a capacity 
16 times greater, is already in line for 
construction. 

Europeam still lack such opportuni- 
ties of going in for mass production, 
and production figures underline the 

This year Arco Solar is expected to 

pacitv of U " 5 ° lar MllS WUh a lolal ca * 

Sanvo anw 1 5. me8awatts in America. 
Sanyo and Sharp, of Japan, come se- 
cond and third with an output of two 
megawatts each. 

ran^nnh. T Ur ° P -r e0n . com P an y in the 
ranks of the Top Ten is AEG-Telefun- 

hut arc h A S0 ° ! ti,owal,s ' and the 10 

corporations^ 0 ' 811 and f ° Ur Japa "« a ! 

. E “ropean manufacturers have 

imH b ' ned OI !' pu ‘ of belw «" 200 and ' 

300 kilowalts. largely due lo a program- ' 

me pioneered by the EEC Commission. r 

eigh._Eu y ™p t a a " countries aro 

* ?o™s u r pu,wi,rangerrai “ l 

In Europe, as elsewhere, the use of c 
pholovoltetc power on any scale is like- S 

time b * maMer ° f price ralher ,han ir 
Costs can be cut by both mass pro- 


al duction und new technologies.!)! 

mising step is the transition u 
ix crystalline silicium. 

l ' This new material is no 1® 
truded as a pure crystal at Ira* 
' e of over l,0U0 o C; it is easily 
ls an entirely new process. 

y In Germany the new prowl 
hy Wackcr Chem i Ironic »nd Alt 
backing from the Bonn Rwri 
* Technology Ministry. 

The (oiighcsl competition iipr 
in the context of so-called tf: 
^ technology, which could saveij 
tin the costly raw materials usd 
mi conductors. 

Current crystal platelets art i 
r millimetre thick. In future, senw 
tor material could he 1 00 to 1,0/ 
5 thinner. 

i Amorphous cells may not ha 
conductors as the crystalline vaK 
as already m;i mi lectured by Ji; 
firms they make do with n siliriui 
til a mere half-thousimdlh ofi 
metre. 

They can be steamed on top 
easily as on to plastic or slw 
Aero Solar have announced pis 
market amorphous solar modutef 
Square modules about a foot la 
said to achieve .seven-per-cent rf 
cy, .is against seven to 12 pff» 
crystalline cells. 

The percentage refers to the * 
of energy from sunlight absorbed* 
converted into electric power. 

It is hard to say which phiw 1 
technique is likely to prove W 
cheapest and to dominate the o® 
10 or 15 years* time. 

Maybe several techniques 
their own side by side, but otff 
seems fairly sure. 

In the 1990s the fast breeder 
will still be under developing 
reas the photovoltaic industry” 
have come into its own asag' 01 ’ 1 
tor. 

It will benefit from b 
neously accepted by the P u * 
being viewed as a chaUwtfT 
public's imagination. 

The range of uses Is already” 
extending from desert power 
medicine chests re frigeraiedW 
power and the surprising re^, 
milted by a Bavarian clcrgyie a,t 

The power station is 
medicine chest Japanese, to* jjj 
idea, in this case relayed to 
German subsidiary, Alec 
Schondorf, (hat of running 
ing light in the clergyman’s f” 
celestial power. fr&i 2 r& 


Inffnrter^Kflcmcinc 
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By doctors identify too closely 
Bth -their work with disastrous 
■ icoitsequences,' a conference 

Rnerican psychiatrist told the 
Kongress for Psychosomatics in 
K that one reason was the type 
Ron attracted to medicine. 

' Gabbard, from Topeka, in Kan- 
jtioied the example of a doctor still 
by the memory of a patient 
(id died 17 years before from 
t after a -penicillin injection. He 
Unasked first if he was allergic to 
pin and had said that he was not. 
Ungues of the doctor constantly 
bred him that he was not to blame, 
ike doctor still spent sleepless 
^because of the incident. 

{Gabbard said people with particu- 
trwnalities often decided Lo beco- 
betors, Medical training intensified 
gKrsonalily characteristics, 
lors were people with n highly 
|ped sense of duty. This was good 
prats. Doctors’ personalities were 
dof guilt feelings, scepticism Hnd 
of responsibility. 

hbbard quoted studies that doc- 
oow medicine as a reuction to an 
kioas fear of death originating in 

I that — more than people in 
essions — they are marked by 
acter traits us dependence, 
i helplessness and scIT-doubt. 
ision to study medicine has a 
* mechanism. 

' of impotence and of their 
icing threatened were warded 
ijg medicine to fight sickness 
in others, 

quently led to excessive dc- 
one's own performance, and 
n heightened public faith in 

I ambition to be omnipoienl wns 
}} contrasted a frequent inability 
pre than provide relief, 
i^abbard saifl it was a paradox 
group of people who tend 
;Mple5s by pature picked a pro- 
r J which they were constantly 
jp of their impotence iii the face 
pfcss and death. 


This psychological analysis excluded 
doctors who were drinkers, drug users 
or who had other psychological disor- 
ders. 

Doctors with such problems were not 
a negligible minority. The German edi- 
tion of Medical Tribune had reported 
increasing cirrhosis of the liver, drug 
addiction and suicide among British 
doctors. 

' Many doctors worked so long into 
the night so often that their family life 
suffered. 

Working in a joint practice with other 
doctors in no way changed this, Dr 
Gabbard told the Congress: 

The feeling of being needed was as 
indispensable to the doctor as applause 
to the actor. 

A typical Childhood characteristic of 
doctors was that the only way of earn- 
ing recognition from their parents was 
an ever greater sense of responsibility, 
industriousness and self-denial. 

Doctors usually found it difficult to 
take time off und relax. Some devoted 
themselves to their children as a pure 
duty at fixed times. 

Taking time off evidently frightened 
many. A doctor who never stopped and 
felt guilty about a few minutes of 


O nly few of the drugs sold by Ger- 
man chemists arc effective and ne- 
cessary, a team of Austrian authors 
says. 

Many of the drugs that provide the 
German pharmaceuticals industry with 
annuul sales worth DMISbn have either 
no effect or not the one claimed by the 
industry. Others lend to addiction or do 
more harm than good. 

This is the conclusion the four au- 
thors arrive at in their book Bittere Pit- 
fen (Bitter. Pills), published by Kiepen- 
heucr & Witscli, Cologne. 

Together with pharmacologists, phar- 
macists and scientists, the authors test- 
ed 2,3000 out of 70 000 drugs marketed 
in Germany. They account tor 80 per 
cent of the industry's sales. 

The book categorises the drugs ac- 
cording to their application, describing 
and evaluating them, 

The evaluation Is based on scientific 
literature about the individual active 
agents. 

Only 24.6 per c6nl of the drugs are 
described as therapeutically meaning- 


leisure was the most telling example of 
an exaggerated Protestant work ethic. 

One young cardiologist took a day 
off to buy furniture with his wife. The 
furniture remained unbought because 
migraine forced him to spend the day in 
bed. 

Such guilt feelings could easily turn 
into physical problems. People with an 
exaggerated sense of duly tried to 
punish themselves to restore their psy- 
chological balance. 

If for no other reason, doctors had a 
permanent guilty conscience because 
they felt they must keep abreast of latest 
developments although they knew that 
they had no time to do so. 

Leafing through piles of magazines 
salved their conscience to some extent. 

Dr Gabbard ' described the typical 
doctor as somebody under constant 
pressure and saw himself as the victim 
of circumstances outside his control. 

This was as bad for his patients as it 
was for his family. 

The doctor's self-destructive way of 
life could only end once he learned to 
differentiate between selfishness and a 
healthy guarding of his own interests. 
Dr Gabbard stressed that this was not 
selfish. It was sensible. 


Most drugs are 
‘ineffective, 
unnecessary’ 

ful. Another 16.6 per cent are given this 
label with reservations regarding their 
range of application. 14.2 per cent are 
labelled “of little use.” 

The authors advise against the use of 
44.1 per cent of the drugs reviewed. In 
some cases they pan whole groups of 
drugs. Only one of the 27 anti-flu drugs 
is described as useful. The others 
should not be used, the authors say. 

The same goes for the widely sold 
non-prescriptive painkillers. 

One of the authors' scientific advi- 
sers, Munich pharmacologist Professor 
Jtirg Remien, has told a press confer- 
ence that the main objective of the 864- 
page book was to provide better infor- 
mation for doctors. 


Only once a doctor got to the point of 
thinking of his own well-being, when he 
recognised his limitations and accepted 
mortality would he make life easier for 
both himself and his patients. 

But this meant cutting down on work 
and hence income. Dr Gabbard said. 

A more pleasant way of life had its 
price. Dr Gabbard urged that the old 
image of the tireless helper and super- 
human master over life and death be 
changed. 

He said that thorough work was com- 
patible with a healthy sense of duty and 
a normal private life. Rosemarie Stein 

(Frankfurter Allgemelne Zei lung 
far Deutschland. 30 September 1983) 

Back aches on 
the increase 

T here are indications that backaches 
have become more common. 

The director of Essen University Or- 
thopaedic Clinic, Professor Karl Schle- 
gel, told the German Society for Ortho- 
paedics and traumatology that this was 
primarily because there is more desk 
work, more fat people and less exercise 
now. 

It could also be due to the fact that 
people have become more sensitive to 
pain. 

To prevent damage to the spine, he 
recommended training the muscles and 
frequent changes of position. 

During holidays, physical habits 
should change. dpa 

(Kfllner Stadi-Anzeiger, 21 September 1983) 


This is to enable them to find their 
way through the pharmaceuticals maze 
and counter their patients’ demands for 
< fashionable drugs. 

Patients, on the other hand, are to be 
enabled to discuss their medication 
with their doctor with some sense. 

Professor Remien criticised the fact 
that only few doctors pursue what he 
called a “rational prescribing practice." 

One of the co-authors, Peter Sichrov- 
sky, a former executive in the pharma- 
ceuticals industry, also criticised doc- 
tors for being irrational in their pres- 
cribing practices^ 

He said that their inadequate training 
permitted the induslry to manipulate 
them. 

Sichrovsky (who originally hid be- 
hind the pseydonym Roland Werner) 
and his threee co-authors had already 
published a critical drug report in 1 981. 
That book was called Gesunde GeschSf- 
/e(Healihy Deals). 

dpa 

(Allgemelne Zeitung Mainz, 20 September 1983) 


20,000 suppliers of 75,000 products ‘made in Germany’ 
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Who manufactures what? 

Find suppliers and products, 
send for quotations, compare 
prices, track down special 
sources of supply, cut costs by 
buying at lower prices. 

This is a reference work every 
buying department should have 
at the ready. 

Easy to use, just like an 
encyclopaedia: 

Products, Including 9,000 trade 
marks, are arranged 
alphabetically, complete with 


manufacturer's or supplier's 
address. 

A telephone number Is listed for 
each supplier. 

1,400 pages A4, indexed in 
English and French. 

Price: DM68.16 post free in 
Germany, DM75 cif abroad. 


Order direct from us or- from 
your regular bookseller. 


DAV-Veriagshaus 
Postfach 11 03 20 
D-6100 Darmstadt 
Federal Republic of Germany 

Tel.: (061 51) 33661 
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A row has erupted over the publica- 
tion of school textbooks produced 
specially to help Turkish children in 
Germany learn their own language. 

A right-wing Turkish, newspaper. Ter - 
cOman , says the . books are poisoning 
children with ideas of communists and 
“other militants”. 

Complaints have been received from 
the Turkish education ministry and a 
consulate teacher burnt some copies. 

The textbooks were specially written 
as part of a scheme offering Turkish as 
a .foreign, language option to Turkish 
children in Berlin. 

An EEC directive has said that chil- 
dren of foreign workers from member 
and associate member nations of the 
EEC are legally, entitled to lessons in 
their mother tongue. 

Bul a problem in Berlin ..Was text- 
books. They could rtot be imported 
from Turkey, because they had to be 
suitable for children who could not 
read or write Turkish. 

Two Turkish authors were commis- 
sioned. The guidelines called for the 
history and culture of the home country 
to receive as much emphasis as the en- 
vironment, family education and hous- 
ing of foreign families in Germany. 

II was a difficult task. The authors 
had to deal carefully with such themes 
as the undemocratic rule in Turkey and 
growing hostility in Germany towards 
foreigners. 

The book-burning episode was be- 
cause the books have quotes from peo- 
ple not in' current political favour in 
Turkey including former Prime Minister 
BUIent Eecevit. 

TercHman accused Berlin's education 
senator, Hanna-Renate Laurien (CDU), 
of condoning left-wing ideologies being : 
taught to Turkish children. 


I MIGRANTS 

No Turkish delight in new 
language textbooks 


It said the education department was 
trying to alienate Turkish children from 
Turkey. 

Turkish has been an option for Tur- 
kish children since 1978 in some Berlin 
schools. Since 1979 mother tongue in- 
struction has been a mandatory option 
in all German schools. 

In 1981 the EEC said all children of 
foreign workers from an EEC member 
state or associate state had the right to 
lessons in their mother tongue, 

Many people think that the entire 
scheme will prove too much for Turkish 
children with ppor Turkish and bad 
German. There are 28,000 Turkish 
schoolchildren in Berlin. 

The teachers in the Berlin scheme all 
qualified in Turkey. They were handed 
a provisional curriculum, but the lack 
of suitable textbooks forced them to im- 
provise. 

German publishers were not interest- 
ed in providing textbooks because of 
the commercial risks. 

The Berlin Senate asked the Bund- 
LSnder-Kommission in Bonn (a mixed 
federal and stale committee) to produce 
textbooks. 

Seminar director Gerhard Weil com- 
missioned two Turkish authors,. Incilfi 
Ozhan, who has lived in Germany for 
17 years, and the writer Adnan Binyn- 
zar, who had worked Tor the Turkish 
Education Ministry. 

They were faced with several prob- 
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lems. The selection .of the texts was 
even more difficult than purely educa- 
tional structuring. The intention was to 
devise language rather thnn current af- 
fairs books, Weil stressed. 

The undemocratic conditions in Tur- 
key, a Nato partner, and the growing 
hostility towards foreigners in Germany 
made this a tightrope act for the au- 
thors. 

They appear to have adequately high- 
lighted conditions in Turkey. 

The response of children and parents 
has been positive. The textbooks have 
become a sort of family reading matter, 
say the Turkish teachers in Berlin. 
There have been many requests for ad- 
ditional leaching material for the 
parents. 

Topics like how to handle advertising 
and video films have met with as much 
interest as the cautious criticism of 
patriarchal family structures. The same 
applies to the description of discrimina- 
tory practices and the misery in the gc- 
fekondus, the slums that are "iion-exis- 
lenr according to Turkish officialdom. 

The new textbooks deal with every- 
day experiences and the typical con- 
flicts facing foreign families in their 
host countries. 

The depiction of local conditions is 
restricted to u few pages because the 
textbooks are to be used in other West 
German slates and West European 
countries. 

A textbook publisher will he given a 


23 

publication licence as 

.T s %» om further «fite 

the 128-page illustrated C 
been revised. 1 

"This will be tiie- n,, 
pcarn, several |,„g* 
Ihe response to , h ' ; 
Hamburg, Hesse and L 
Wcsiplmlin (Bavaria ha 1' 

a reaction) l,„s been enj 
Hut the touchers’ unionb 
servnimns. It suspects,!,,* 
|>r Iho home language ii( 
help repatriation ofTWaJ 
Some principals and 
that the pupils are dividedb 
legacies: tho good on«^| 
lish and the poor ones whl 
kish. This division was for 
than the exception. 

They frequently feign c™ 
difficulties nnd keep the pz> 
formed in order to spsre i 
schools the new subject. 

• Weil: “I hope that the sib 
ease considerably.” 

But he has refused to « 
whether Turkish instruction 
present Berlin curriculum pj 
only up to the tenth grade , H 
an exam subject Tor high seta 
tion. 

Some participants in the k 
jeet have already criticised d 
call its one-track nature. 

A Turkish tcnchcr: "Is Tati 
suitable foreign language fa 
children as well — onethtila 
them logical thinking eveiyh 
as Latin '!" .» 

In any event* the subject^ 
an integrating effect on all tS 
it were generally Introduce^ 
kisli children would force? 
edge." 

Bcttina Schroft 
tPif ZtilMS? 
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‘Economic disaster’ for Germa 
if foreigners all went home, 

W hen times get tough and uncm- would find itself short DMli 
ployinent rises, for^iuniirv . ■ Lui 


VW O" .--B" IIMUIII- 

▼ T ployinent rises, foreigners lend to 
get the blame. People on the extreme 
right of the political .spectrum are espe- 
cially quick to get at foreigners. 

The belief is that deporting foreigners 
would solve unemployment. Bui expert 
opimon doesn’t agree. It paints a very 
different picture of what would happen 
ir the country were suddenly denuded 
or us foreign population. 

Only a few industries have a high 
proportion of foreigners - principally 
catering, engineering and municipal ser- 
vim industries. And there are conside- 
rable regional differences. 

One man at least believes that un exo- 
dus of foreigners would mean economic 
disaster. He is Karl Ranz, head of the 
Dflsseldorf social affairs department. 

He says that if 75 per cent of the fo- 
reigners were to leave the city within 

lit- 5 three years ’ ma J° r companies 
: , Wannesmann, where the propor- 
tion of foreign workers is up to 43 per 
cent at times, would have to cut their 
output. This would lead to layoffs 
among the office staff. 

And the way the DUsseldorf jobless 
are structured there would be no chance 

Turics P 0yin8 Germans ' n P ,ace of the 

niwin C - ly ». W ? uld losc an annual 
DM50m in buying power. Withholding 

taxlosses would amount to DM J 0.6m 

„ fi * ur f s are based on thc assump- 
tion that the 36,500 foreign workers 

DMtsro" aVCrage m ° nIhly pay of 

The social security pensions fund 


would find itself short DM 
• u. shortfall (hat would 1# 
ilcrahly hi view of today’s 
luge. 

Hie direct eonscqucnctsrf 
dus would be even mor{.sU<! 
the indirect ones. 

Hospitals nnd homes f«i 
would have reduce their eft 
construction, industry! pu^ 5 

and the electriciiy supply" 
faced with bottlenecks. 

Eighteen hundred 
ees would become vacant 
would find themselves short ® 
pupils meaning some 
would lose their jobs, and tfe* 
he layoffs among kindergart^ 

Housing would also be « 
cause the vacated apsrtinaM. 
old buildings) that haVeseei** 
investment lavished on lb*® 
main empty. Comply 
would be deserted. A 
There are 5,000 
ing for reasonably priced ap*? 
they took just some ofilK#* 
foreigners there would be 
expensive housing to W 
investment in new kousin* ■ 
Many pizzerias an ° 
round the corner would dsjj 
the catering industry 
back its services drastically- . 

Ranz: ’The concluaoa . 
study is that It would be g 
disaster if the 
watchword should therefore 
gners stay here'!" . ^ 

(Allgemeine Zfiwnf 


jASSION PLAY 

Carpenter takes Nazareth 
crucifixion case to court 


I ers of the Bavarian alpine villa- 
berammergau first performed 
Ion play in 1634, a year after a 
J swept through the community, 
i performed at regular intervals 
than 300 years. Next year, a 
ay will commemorate the 350th 
y of the first performance. As 
.os grow, a curious off-stage 
a the making. It involves an old 
forbids women to take part un- 
re under 35 and unmarried. 

r an Constitutional Court jud- 
will shortly rule on whether 
n are entitled to take part in the 
ramergau Passion play if they are 
d and over 35. 

lime-honoured rule, reaffirmed 
j]y 1982 parish council ruling for 
9£4 Passion play, says women ac- 
must be spinsters of unblemished 
ftion and under 35. 

|r two hours of dicussion at their 
Shearing the panel of nine judges 


gblonka, Jesus In next year's pro- 

fissue a final ruling on 7 Decem- 

I® 5 ® was taken to court by Ober- 
P u “rpenter Xaver Seemflller, 
o felt the traditional stipulation 
breach of fundamental civil 

W in a grey loose jacket typical 
and southern Germany and- 
therlong beard one has come 

I nf the Passion play villagers, 

[ the court personally and 
®8ai assistance why he had 
assistance. 

in 1934, he had wanted to 
in the play. He was allowed to 
hair long. Then, one day, his 
ather had shorn his locks, 
ansh council had suddenly 
| only children aged at least six 
e . Part, and Xaver was still a 
old, • 

something he had never for- 
--cauae the fee earned by chil- 
0 took part- 50 years ago was 
S hw earned in a month. 
Jr* Passage of time he grew in- 
^jy^nvinced of a viewpoint he 

^ Ter fnriney'isat stake, restric- 
art ?f° sed o1 * iHose. entitled to 
^ ’don't jifce if- 
a inst *ncc, the parish 

go-ahead for a play 
re «nctioruj whatever, but only 


because no fees were to be paid for re- 
hearsals. 

As it happened, 7,000 people turned 
lip to take part: for nothing except, per- 
haps, the greater glory of God. 

For the regular Passion play as per- 
formed every 10 years there has, how- 
ever, been an unwritten rule that 
women may only take part if they are 
unmarried and under 35 when the sea- 
son starts. 

In bygone days the rule was even 
stricter. Women had to be virgins. 

Women of whatever age were not al- 
lowed to vote, in the election? to the 
play committee, a body that is responsi- 
ble for casting and tor al l manner of de- 
tails before and after the play season. 

SeemQller went to court before the 
1980 season, lodging a constitutional 
appeal against the disfranchisement of 
women. 

The court that is dealing with his lat- 
est appeal was unable to arrive at a 
judgment on votes for women because, 
it said, there was no legal provision on 
which it could base a judgment. 

If there had been, the court said, an 
appeal could well have been allowed. 

Oberommergau parish council there- 
upon decided ' that women were to be 
given the vote, subject to the restrictions 
on taking part in the play. 

The Passion play committee, it fur- 
ther ruled, was to have both the parish 
priest nnd his Protestant counterpart as 
co-opted members. 

The council's deaision was pinned to 
the parish notice board but it could still 
not be described as a binding legal re- 
quirement. ' 

"It's the same old trick," SeemUller 
told the court, in which as it happens 
women arc no more represented than 
they are in Oberammergau parish coun- 
cil. 

"Why," he asked the blue-robed justi- 
ces beneath the Bavarian coat of arms, 
"when a male pensioner can earn an 
extra DM8,000 to DM 1 0,000 as an extra 
in the Passion play season, can a female 
pensioner not do so? 

"Why is it that older women and 
married women can only work as cloak- 
room and toilet attendants? Why is the 
cash the play earns not evenly distribut- 
ed?" The chief justice was similarly at a 
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loss to account for this state of affairs. 
Was it, he wondered, siihply that the . 
people of Oberammergau felt they were . 
a law unto themselves? 

Had they given no thought whatever 
to the idea of equal rights Tor women in 
the Passion play? Or were they still of 
the opinion that a woman’s place was in 
the home? 

Maybe, he suggested, a foundation or 
the villagers as a whole could be en- 
trusted with responsibility for the Pas- 
sion play. Perhaps it was time for the 
parish council to stand down. 

Helmut Fischer, the lawyer represent- 
ing the parish council and the 1970 
Jesus, said the idea of entrusting some- 
one else with responsibility had been 
:set aside once and for all in 1929. 

All attempts by Oberammergau 
women to gain election to the parish 
council had likewise Tailed. He felt this 
was a great pity, given that women were 
an "enlivening element and at times 
also a brake." 

As for the restrictions on taking part 
that applied to women only, Fischer II 
(another Oberammergauer of the same 
name sides with the reformers) argued 
that they were part of the tradition. 

It was, he said, a tradition that had 
never been called into question by the 
women therpselves. It had abo proved 
necessary.. 

"In the Passion," he said, "men play 
the crucial role, whereas the women's 
role is only a-subordinate one." 



Tho 1980 production. 
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Why did he not warn to see more 
women taking part? For one, not all 
4,800 villagers could take part. The cast 
already comprised 1,300 adults (includ- 
ing 250 to 300 women who complied 
with requirements) and 400 children. 

Even Turkish children were now al- 
lowed to take part, just as refugee chil- 
dren in the village had been allowed to 
take part in 1950. But the adults had all 
to be Christians. 

During the play season women were 
increasingly needed at home, he argued. 
They had to look after thousands of vi- 
sitors. 

Besides, his personal impression was 
that women over 35 were not particular- 
ly interested in taking part In the play as 
members of the cast. . ' . 

But where they were urgently needed 
the council was prepared to make ex- 
ceptions. Married and older women 
were allowed to take part in the choir 
and to make the costumes. 

These rules and exceptions had made 
Herr SeemQller wonder whether the 
men whose views counted in thc village 
were as pious, God-fearing and honest 
as they might be. 

In 1980 he had declined to take part. 
Next year he plans to join in as an extra 
and do his bit for the village like every- 
one else. 

But the vow the village made 350 
years ago after an epidemic of plague, 
he told the court, was being manipulat- 
ed for reasons of power politics. 

So he now hopes to get equal rights 
for ail villagers vindicated in Munich, 
though he had originally wanted to take 
his case straight to the Federal Consti- 
tutional Court in Karlsruhe. 

. But, he added, as a Bavarian citizen 
he preferred to rely on a Bavarian 
court. This was a sentiment that met 
with the court's wholehearted approval; 

To begin with, Xaver SeemUller only 
wanted to end discrimination of women 
in elections to the Passion play commit 
tee, but a reference to the further-reach- 
ing consequences was promptly taken 
up by the court. 

The nine judges now propose to rule 
on whether the exclusion of many vill- 
age women from the cast can be recon- 
ciled with constitutional guarantees of 
equal, rights. 

ft is doubtful whether the court's rul- 
ing will come In time to have the slight-i 
est effect On the 1984 season. Seats for 
all performances have already sold out. ; 

Karl Stankiewitz ' 
(AllguneiDa Zcilung Mainz, 8 October 1983) 



